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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE last night on which the House of Commons met 

before the Easter holidays was signalized by an event 
of no ordinary importance at the present crisis. In deference 
to the wishes of those who desire to have the whole of the 
Government scheme of Reform, before assenting formally to 
any part of it, Mr. Gladstone has promised that imme- 
diately after the second reading of the Franchise Bill he will 
lay on the table another measure providing for the re-dis- 
tribution of seats. It is not the intention of the Ministers 
to proceed with the latter during the present session, for 
the best of all possible reasons—the want of sufficient time. 
But with the views of the Government before them, in the 
most definite shape, no one can henceforth complain that 
they are called upon to take a leap in the dark, or that the 
Government have failed in that frankness which Mr. 
Disraeli declares to be their first duty in dealing with the 
House of Commons. Afterthe opinions which we have 
expressed in this journal since it was first understood that 
Earl Russell intended to deal in a piecemeal manner with 
the Reform of the representation, it is almost unnecessary 
to say that we rejoice heartily at the course which has 
now been taken. It is one that ought to satisfy, and we 
believe will satisfy, all real reformers. Even if they are not 
entirely contented with the line which the Government 
have followed, there is now no ground of difference suffi- 
ciently substantial to induce them to withhold an earnest 
and hearty support from the bill now before the House. 
There is indeed every reason why they should give that 
support in the most emphatic manner. The speeches of 
Messrs. Lowe and Horsman, the general tone of the Con- 
servatives, both in the House of Commons, and in their 
organs in the press, have raised an issue vastly more impor- 
tant than the merits of this or that particular scheme of 
Reform. - The question is now broadly before the country— 
Shall there be any reform at all? Upon that there igno room 
for hesitation, doubt, or equivocal action. The Government 
have, through the mouth of the Chancellor*of the Exchequer 
boldly staked their Ministerial existence upon the bill now 
before the House ; and it becomes the obvious duty of every 
true ‘reformer under these circumstances; to give them a 
hearty and unequivocal support. It is no™time now for 
criticising details or poring over statistics. We have had 
too much of that already ; and the discussion of last Friday 
evening showed how signally the information which the 
Government blue book contains is likely to be abused by 
those who regard its crowded pages of figures simply as a 
mine in which they can dig out specious arguments against 
the enfranchisement of the working classes, Nothing has 





given us more sincere pleasure than the firm refusal of the | more become good Liberals ; and although they. may. not 


Government to lend themselves to the collection of any 
more statistics, which are simply sought for as a means of 
delay and obstruction. The dividing und ticketing of classes 
has already gone quite far enough, and if it were to be 
further continued it would tend more than anything else that 
could be done to deepen and widen those divisions which 
already exist to far too great an extent. As Mr. Gladstone 
truly and eloquently remarked of the opponents of Reform 
the other evening, “They seem as if they were engaged in 
estimating the number of an invading army ; but the persons 
to whom their remarks apply are our fellow subjects, our fellow 
Christians, our own flesh and blood, who have been lauded 
to the skies for their good conduct—men who have borne 
destitution and starvation in a manner which might bea 
lesson to usall.” Lord Cranbourne, and men like him, may 
regard this as “mere sentimental cant,” but that will not 
be the judgment of the country at large. Tous it seems to 
place this question on its true basis, Either the working 
classes are fit to be trusted, or they are not. If they are 
not, say so distinctly, and exclude them from the franchise 
altogether. If they are, deal with them liberally—as men to 
be welcomed within the pale of the Constitution ; and not as 
figures to be subjected to endless processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division at the fancy of all the 
amateur statisticians of the kingdom. The question which 
the House of Commons will have to answer at the close of 
the debate which commences on the twelfth of next month, 
will in reality, though not in form, be whether any con- 
cession of practical value should “be made to the demands of 
the unenfranchised classes ; and we sincerely trust that that 
answer will be given in no hesitating or uncertain tones. 


The country certainly shows no sign of hesitation or un- 
certainty. The Easter recess has only just commenced, and 
yet we already hear of large and influeritial meetings in 
almost all the great towns. It would be idle to expect the 
same kind of agitation which prevailed at the time.of the 
first Reform Bill. The circumstances of the two periods are 
altogether different ; and we trust there is no need for the 
application of the same sort or amount of pressure to a 
Legislature which may be imperfectly constituted, but is 
nevertheless a very different kind of body from the borough- 
mongers’ Parliament of thirty-five years ago. But it is clear 
that there is neither indifference nor apathy on the subject 
of Reform ; and that we may hope, during the, next few 
days, for such an expression of public opinion as will leave 
the House of Commons no room for misunderstanding the 
wishes of the country, If this expectation be realized, we 
have little fear for the result. The “ third party” will 
melt away rapidly under the fear of losing their seats in the 
event of a dissolution. Those who now waver will once 
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like the pill, they will swallow it under a gentle and healthy 
compulsion. The issue, in fact, now rests with the country. 
The Government have done or promised to do all they can ; 
and the people must now do their part. There is every 
indication that they will not fail. 

The reply of the Emperor of the French to the Address 
of the Corps Législatif is a rather remarkable document, It 
is impossible not to trace in it the marks of disappointment, 
and a certain tone of melancholy and foreboding. While 
congratulating the deputies that they had not allowed 
themselves to be carried away by vain theories, presented 
in a seductive garb, as alone capable of aiding the 
emancipation of thought, and the progress of humanity, 
and while complimenting them upon their devotion to the 
public welfare, his Majesty cannot help betraying a con- 
sciousness that France is not quite as well satisfied as 
himself and the well-drilled majority of his Parliament. It 
is quite true, as he says, that the country, “equally with our- 
selves, desires progress, stability, and liberty; but a liberty 
which shall develop intelligence, generous instincts, aud 
the noble exertions of labour ; not a liberty bordering upon 
license, which would excite evil passions, destroy all belief, 
rekindle hatred, and give rise to disorder.” But is it possible 
that he can really think that France is now in possession 
of such a freedom? Has he not himself, by promising one 
day to “crown the edifice,” admitted that there is still 
something wanting in the State, over whose destinies he 
has presided for the last fifteen years? We can hardly 
think that he is insensible to the risk he runs in 
repressing the aspirations of his subjects after a worthier 
political life than Frenchmen enjoy at present. Unfortu- 
nately, the last sentence of his reply contains an ominous 
hint as to the means on which he relies for maintaining his 
power. “After us,” he says, “our son will continue our 
work. My guarantee for this is the assistance of the great 
bodies of the State, the devotion of the army, the patriotism 
of all good citizens, and lastly, that Divine protection which 
has never failed the country.” At present his bayonets are, 
no doubt, a safe and sufficient support. But bayonets have 
before now proved faithless.) The son may not be able to 
command the allegiance which was given to the father ; nor 
can we think that it is politic to hold over France, in this 
menacing way, the rod of physical force. 


The relations between Austria and Prussia still continue 
in the most critical position. Both Powers are preparing 
actively for war, and in both capitals there is a growing 
conviction that it is scarcely possible to avoid a rupture. On 
the other hand, it is to be observed that Prussia has not, so 
far as can be ascertained, delivered anything in the nature 
of an ultimatum to her rival ; and‘, looking to all’ that has 
taken place, some persons still form on this apparent 
hesitation hopes of peace. We confess, however, that we 
are not so sanguine. It is probable that the delay 
is due to other causes than to any shrinking from war 
with Austria. Count von Bismarck will not, if he can 
help it, engage in the conflict without allies. Of these, the 
most effective, if it can be secured, is the kingdom of Italy. 
That negotiations are on foot between the Cabinets of 
Berlin and Florence there cau be no doubt ; and we appre- 
hend that as soon as these are brought to a successful issue, 
the Court of Vienna will receive a summons which it will 
be impossible to evade. Prussia has, in fact, no reason for 
hurrying matters. Being the aggressor, she can choose the 
moment for action ; and she gains immeasurably by obliging 
Austria to incur the burthen of keeping her army on a war- 
footing. 

If, indeed, there were any immediate prospect of an 
agreement being come to between Austria and Hungary, 
Count von Bismarck might think it necessary to hasten his 
proceedings. But we regret to say that no such progress 
is making towards an accommodation. The Grand Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Diet has indeed begun to examine 
into the affairs common to the whole monarchy ; but in the 
opinion of those who are best able to judge, its labours are 
likely to extend over many months. Until they are con- 
eluded, nothing can be done, unless the Magyars abandon 
the ground they have taken -up,’ or the Emperor Francis 
Joseph consents to acknowledge the validity of the laws of 
1848, and to appoint a responsible Ministry. Under these 
circumstances, such a reconciliation between the countries 
as would secure for Austria the hearty support and co-opera- 
tion of the Hungarian kingdom, seems still distant and 
problematical. 














The Fenians in the United States now make no secret of 
their plans. According to the statements of their organs, 
they are preparing to attack Canada with a considerable 
force. That colony is to be overcome by bodies which are 
to enter it at different poiots. Montreal and Quebec are 
to be captured. St. John’s and Halifax are to be seized 
—thus furnishing depots for privateers and ocean men-of- 
war to intercept British transports, and eventually close the 
St. Lawrence. The United States will then be asked to 
recognise Canada, the name of which is to be changed to 
New Ireland. “ While this is being urged, the green flag 
will scour all the bays and gulfs in Canada; a Fenian fleet 
from San Francisco will carry Vancouver and the Fraser 
River, to give security to the Pacific squadron rendezvousing 
at San Juan ; and the rights of belligerents will be enforced 
from the British Government by prompt retaliation for the 
cruelties of British courts-martial.” All this sounds very mag- 
niloquent—so magniloquent, indeed, that one is at first sight 
tempted simply to laugh at it. But it is plain that neither 
the people nor the Government of Canada think lightly of 
the danger. They appear to expect that, whether or no 
an invasion of Fenians takes place on the large scale above 
indicated, there will be incursions of a troublesome, if not of 
a dangerous character. 10,000 volunteers have therefore 
been called under arms, and, together with the regular 
troops in the colony, will be forthwith stationed along the 
frontier. This thriving and loyal British dependency is 
thrown into a state of alarm, apprehension, and excitement 
because it fears that its tranquillity will be disturbed by 
filibustering bands from a neighbouring State, In that 
State the designs of these intending filibusters are openly 
avowed ; mass meetings are held in the largest cities of the 
Northern States for the purpose of giving them support ; 
and recruits for Fenian regiments are openly enlisted. And 
yet the Government of Washington allows this to go on 
without making any sign — without even expressing its 
disapproval of proceedings of so lawless a character. We 
are utterly at a loss to understand how Mr. Seward or Mr. 
Johnson reconcile such indifference with the slightest regard 
for the fulfilment of their duties to a neighbouring and 
friendly nation. But our wonder on this point is by no 
means equal to the indignation with which we regard the 
strange apathy of our own Government. It is doubtful 
whether they have made any representations on the subjcet 
to the Cabinet of Washington. It is almost certain that, if 
any have been made, they have been of the feeblest character. 
Now, with every desire to avoid any unpleasant controver- 
sies with the Government of the United States, we cannot 
help saying that the duty of protecting our fellow country- 
men in Canada is paramount to such considerations. It 
is due to them (even if we care nothing for chronic agita- 
tion in Ireland) that every means should be. adopted to 
induce the Government at Washington to perform the first 
and most obvious of international duties-—that of prevent- 
ing their territory from being made the basis of piratical 
operations against their neighbours. 








THE MINISTRY AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


Tue Reform Bill is scarcely an infant Hercules, but it has 
already managed to strangle some of the snakes that threatened 
its young life. An unexpected firmness on the part of the 
Ministry has disconcerted utterly the plans which were laid so 
cleverly for the purpose of trying how far it would yield to 
pressure. That its conduct in the matter of the Bill, before it 
was brought in, invited such pressure, we do not conceal. We 
pointed out six weeks ago that if it showed the weakness of 
purpose implied in bringing in only a half measure—a bill 
shorn of the usual and accustomed proportions of a Reform 
Bill—it must expect to encounter precisely such a resolution 
as Lord Grosvenor has propounded—a resolution which should 
unite all who are openly opposed to Reform with all-who are 
secretly afraid of it, and combine the Conservative party with 
the discontented or critical Whigs. And we cannot admit 
that excuse, for such a course could be found in the allegation 
of want of time. The redistribution of seats was a matter 
demanding far less preparatory statistics than the extension 
of the franchise. The few that were needed could easily 
have been simultaneously produced; and if, when the 
measure was introduced, the complaint had been made 
that such details could not be fairly discussed in the present 
session, Government might have retorted on the House— 
“ Pass the enfranchisement of voters, and defer the disfanchise- 
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ment of boroughs if you will.” It would then have occupied | 


| 


precisely the same position it does now, but the responsibility | 
would have lain on its opponents, and it could not have been | 
met with a resolution blaming it for the incompleteness of a | 
bill which the House had preferred to render incomplete. 
Such would have been the sound policy of the administration ; 
and in failing to adopt such an attitude a fatal joint in its 
armour was disclosed. By such proof of irresolution there 
was hope held out to the malcontents that a little show of 
resistance would lead to the withdrawal of the obnoxious bill 
altogether. They were encouraged, too, by the fate of the last 
Government attempt at Reform, which Lord Palmerston 
allowed to be pleasantly hustled out of existence by the simple 
process of letting it be known that he did not mean to carry 
it, nor to resign if he could not. But though such a precedent 
may doubtless have been urged in the Cabinet, it has been 
happily overruled. And the announcement that Government 
really did mean what they had said, that they had brought in 
a bill with the purpose of passing it, and that, if hindered, they 
would consider its rejection as a vote of want of confidence, 
acted like a charm on the bubbling and muddy waters. Sir 
William Hutt and Mr. Kinglake declared that they had meant 
no offence, and since they had been misunderstood they would ' 
withdraw their motions. Lord Grosvenor, who could not so 

easily back out of his more formal announcement, plaintively 

complained that Government was not fair to him, but in 

language and tones that looked like anything but fighting. 

We have, indeed, a very strong conviction that the Grosvenor 
resolution will never, with the good will of its mover, come to 
a vote. It is a natural game for the scion of a great Whig 
House to try to put a pressure on Government, so as to mould 
it to the form of his own particular wishes. But it is not in 
the least a natural game for such a young nobleman to persist 
in his amiable project when he clearly sees that he cannot 
succeed in that object, and that his success at all will lead to 
some very different results. Now what are the results of a 
Government defeat at the hands of Lord Grosvenor or any 
body else ? One of two, as we now know—either they dissolve, 
or they resign. But a dissolution is the last thing in the 
world desired by the factions. Lord Grosvenor could not com- 
fortably face Chester, Mr. Lowe could not with any inward 
satisfaction go down to Calne, Mr. Horsman could not with 
feelings of joyfui anticipation present himself at Stroud, just 
after they had contrived among them to defeat the Govern- 
ment they were elected to support. A dissolution is always 
an unpleasantness to a member, but a dissolution after only a 
six months’ sitting, a dissolution on a definite Bill which they 
have opposed, but in favour of the principles of which they 
were pledged, a dissolution which they have brought about 
on the plea of mere incompleteness of a measure which 
they dare not intrinsically object to, would be peculiarly 
unpleasant. It is one thing to believe that Government 
might with advantage have followed a bolder course, and quite 
another to defeat them by voting for delay in the moderate 
measure they have offered. There would be extreme difficulty 
in persuading a hustings mob that it is right and consistent to 
reject an extension of the franchise because a redistribution of 
seats cannot be had for a year. Calne and Stroud would, 
especially, be slow to understand the theory that the suffrage 
should not be widened unless it is combined with their own 
extinction. So we do not think that the prospect of making a 
dissolution possible wil at all tend to strengthen the deter- 
mination of Lord Grosvenor’s followers to persevere in their 
objection. But equally inconvenient wonld be the adoption by 
the Ministry of the alternative of resigning without a dissolu- 
tion. Such a demission of office is the last consequence which 
Whigs are likely to force upon Whigs. It cannot in the least 
suit the views of the Grosvenor family or the Lansdowne 
family to turn out the Bedfords, and the Somersets, and the 
Devonshires, and the Sutherlands. Whig marquesses do not 
pick out Whig dukes’ eyes. They form all “a band of 
brothers,” cemented by the conviction that office is the 
appanage of their rank and their party. They may dislike 
Mr. Gladstone and hate Mr. Bright, but they know that these 
statesmen are necessary to the cohesion of their supporters, 
and they are reconciled to endure and indulge them, by the 
persuasion that they were created for the providential 
purpose of keeping the great Whig families in possession of 
place. So to be the means of not only turning Mr, Gladstone 
out and cutting off Mr. Bright’s nose, but of spiting their own 
faces by also turning out the whole Russell Ministry, certainly 
falls not within the scope of their intentions. Besides, the 
result would be permanently fatal to themselves individually. 
They would be marked men, traitors not orily to their princi- 
ples, but worse, to their order. They could never again be 





accepted as members of the Liberal party, never again hope to 
achieve even the most modest lordship of the Treasury for their 
reward. The party would come in again, sooner or later, with 
Mr. Gladstone stronger than ever at its head. But no place 


| would be found for the foot of a Grosvenor in all the pleasant 








palaces. Political extinction would be the final issue of their 
momentary political triumph. 

These considerations will present themselves with gradually 
growing force as the fatal day draws nigh. And if, as we 
anticipate, they result in the withdrawal somehow of the 
Grosvenor resolution, the fact of its having been proposed will 
be a real gain to the prospects of the Government. Those who 
will have withdrawn it cannot well vote for it if presented in a 
slightly different form from the other side. The vigour which 
Government will have shown, thus vindicated by the result, 
will give them at once courage and prestige. Carrying the 
second reading, as it now seems likely they will, they will be 
stronger in committee by having shown that they are resolute 
to stand to their measure in substance as well as in form. 
Meantime, the attitude of the country will have a material 
influence on the wavering. There seems to be something like 
a genuine enthusiasm brewing in the north. The committees 
are meeting and arranging for demonstrations, to which the 
holidays will give some facilities. If these are upon a tolerably 
firm and extensive scale, they will carry the Bill on the top of 
the wave. If they are not, they will give an admirable text to 
those who preach daily from the housetop from the somewhat 
contradictory texts, that the workmen are so prosperous and 
intelligent of their own interests that they do not care for the 
franchise, and that they are so reckless and besotted that they 
do not deserve to have it. For us we shall, without contradic- 
tion, be confirmed in our opinion that they ought to be invited 
to accept it, by either alternative. If they show themselves 
eager to possess it, we shall recognise with pleasure their desire 
to exercise the duties of citizenship. If they do not, we shall 
be only the more anxious that they should be made to feel the 
responsibilities and to undertake their share in the cares that 
belong to the whole nation. And such opinions, as have 
of late years made immense progress in the minds of the 
reflective, will receive a strong impulse from the events which 
the next fortnight will probably produce. 








THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT IN 1831. 


At the present moment everything connected with the 
history of the great Reform Bill possesses a peculiar interest. 
The times are happily very different. Parliament is not ealled 
upon to legislate under the same stress and pressure which it 
was found possible and necessary to apply to the Legislature 
in the reign of William IV. The country is not now goaded 
to tumultuous agitation by the pangs of severe distress. The 
friends of Reform are far more powerful, and the enemies of 
Reform are far weaker, in 1866 than in 1831. The influence 
of public opinion has grown immensely during the thirty-five 
years that have elapsed since the great struggle; and the 
violent passions which then stirred and divided the two great 
parties in the State, find but a feeble counterpart in the mild 
excitement that agitates political life now. Still, although we 
do not anticipate a recurrence of anything like the seenes or 
incidents of a by-gone contest, we cannot help feeling an 
amount of curiosity which could not exist at any other time, as 
to the mode and the means by which the last generation 
carried the great measure, to which we hope soon to add no 
inconsiderable or unimportant supplement. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Molesworth’s excellent 
history of the Reform Bill should have found a large circle 
of readers, or that the statements it contains should have 
been subjected to severe scrutiny by those upon whom has 
descended the duty of protecting the repitation of the statesmen 
of 1830-32. Upon no one has that duty devolved more 
imperatively than upon the present Earl Grey, for while his 
father filled—and deserved to fill—the foremost place amongst 
the Reformers of 1830, there have been many indications of a 
desire on the part of more than one of his then colleagues to 
thrust him unfairly into the background. This disposition 
is certainly apparent in the narrative of that remarkable 
episode of the contest—the dissolution of 1831—which 
Mr. Molesworth has published on the authority of Lord 
Brougham. Earl Grey is there represented as shrinking 
from a task which he imposed on his “ bolder and less 
courtly colleague,” the Lord Chancellor; and as standing 
by, dumb and helpless, while that colleague, by a happy 
mixture of tact and firmness, persuaded an irritable and 
feeble-minded sovereign to consent to the dissolution upon 
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which the Government had so suddenly resolved. This was 
not like the conduct which those who knew anything of the 
career of Charles Earl Grey would have expected from him at 
a crisis like the one in question; nor was the hasty decision at 
which the Government were said to have arrived at all credit- 
able to their foresight. According to Lord Brougham, although 
the adverse temper of the House of Commons had been displayed 
very early in the session, he and his colleagues had not thought 
seriously of a dissolution until the debate on General Gascoigne’s 
motion (against reducing the number of seats in the House of 
Commons), which terminated in their defeat by a small minority 
on the 19th of April, 1831. And although they did then 
determine upon an appeal to the country, they took no 
steps to apprise the King of their decision until after the 
adjournment of the House was carried against them on the 
morning of the 22nd. On the same day a Cabinet Council 





was, it is said, called at St. James’ Palace; so short 
was the notice that Ministers were unable to attend, as was 
customary, in their Court dresses. At that Council it was 
resolved that the Parliament should be prorogued the same 
day, with a view to its speedy dissolution ; and all necessary 
arrangements having been made in order to take away from 
the King any pretext for delay, Earl Grey and Lord Brougham 
were deputed to wait on the Sovereign and communicate to 
him the advice of the Cabinet. Then follows a highly dramatic 
account of the interview between the two peers and William [V., 
with a thoroughly sensational climax in the King’s charge of 
high treason against the Lord Chancellor for ordering out the 
Life Guards, and the adroitly submissive reply by which that 
astute personage turned aside the Royal wrath. 

Now we have not the slightest doubt that Lord Brougham 
told this story to Mr. Molesworth. But if the facts stated by the 
present Earl Grey in a recent communication to the Times are 
borne out, as we have no reason to doubt they will be, by the 
correspondence between his father and William IV., which he 
is now preparing for publication, it is perfectly clear that it is, 
to use the mildest expression, a very highly-coloured version of 
what really occurred. It appears from the noble Earl’s letter 
that, in March, 1831, the Whig Premier foresaw that a disso- 
lution would probably be necessary, and that on the 21st of 
that month, he wrote to the King to prepare him for such a 
step. His Majesty was exceedingly repugnant to so decided 
@ measure, and an earnest correspondence was closed by Earl 
Grey’s engaging (on the 24th of March) not to advise the disso- 
lution of Parliament until this was absolutely necessary, “ but 
claiming the right to give that advice whenever he should be 
convinced that the good of the country required it.” For nearly 
a month the subject dropped. But in consequence of General 
Gascoigne’s motion having been carried against the Govern- 
ment on the 19th of April, the Cabinet met on the following 
day and decided upon a dissolution. No time was lost by 
Earl Grey in personally communicating their decision to the 
King; and on the morning of the 21st his Majesty replied by 
expressing (in writing) his determination to follow the advice 
of his Ministers. From that moment, therefore, there existed 
no further obstacle to a dissolution; the matter was 
settled; and all that remained was the question of time. 


at half-past eleven o’clock on the morning of the 22nd, 
and that the Council—the Privy Council, be it remarked, and 
not the Cabinet Council—was to be summoned for twelve, the 
members of the Government coming in morning dress. 

So far, therefore, was the king from being taken by surprise 
on the morning of the 22nd, that he had assented to the 
dissolution on the morning of the previous day, and had, in 
the course of the evening, further assented to its taking place 
immediately—for we need hardly say that so much is implied 
in the order to summon the Privy Council. It is evident that 
if there was an interview between him and Earl Grey, accom- 
panied by Lord Brougham, early on the 22nd, the only points 
then discussed—for they were the only points that remained 
to be discussed—must have been the hour and the manner of 
the ceremonial. Onthese subjects differences may have arisen. 
The King may have been irritated by some irregularity in 
summoning the great officers of State, in calling out the Horse 
Guards, or in arranging the details of the State pageant. Nor 
is it beyond the limits of possibility that Lord Brougham’s 
diplomacy should here have been advantageously and skilfully 
exerted; although we confess that, looking at the matter @ 
priori, we should not have thought diplomacy likely to be his 
forte. But that he was not the main agent in forcing or 
persuading the King into a dissolution, the letters to which we 
have referred amply prove. The present Lord Grey, indeed, 
assures us that throughout the whole correspondence between 
the king and his father there is not the slightest reference to 
the Lord Chancellor having communicated at all with his 
Majesty on the subject of the dissolution. The probability 
of the case is certainly in that direction. Charles Earl 


| Grey was little likely to allow any one to take his place 
'or usurp his functions —least of all was he likely to 








The Government desired the delay of a day or two 
in order that the report of the Committee of Supply might be 
brought up, and that they might thus obtain the funds which 
they deemed necessary to meet the demands of the public 
service. On the other hand, the Opposition desired to put off 
the dissolution until after a motion of which Lord Wharncliffe 
had given notice had been considered by the House of Lords. 


With that view they used their power to prevent the report of | 


the Committee of Supply being received on the 2lst, and 
eventually carried the adjournment of the House against the 
Ministers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


While the debate was in progress Lord Althorp | 


saw how it would end, and came tothe conclusion that no more | 
money could be got, and that the dissolution should take place | 
_ In England had leaders superior in foree and style to the remark- 


at once. Lord Durham had a dinner party on the same 
evening at his house in Cleveland-row. 
leader of the House of Commons was communicated to the 
Ministers who were his guests; other Ministers were hastily 
summoned ; a sort of irregular Cabinet Council was held, and 
“the result was that a letter was written by Earl Grey to 
the King, of which no copy has been preserved, but it 
appears from the King’s answer (dated the same cvening) 


The opinion of the | 


delegate the duty of communicating with the king to a 
colleague whom he and the other leaders of the Whig party 
distrusted, and, as subsequent events proved, rightly dis- 
trusted. ‘That he kept Lord Brougham in his place we have 


| not the slightest doubt; but, on the other hand, there is 


equally little doubt that the noble and learned lord did at the 
time persuade himself not only that he was the mainstay of 
the Government, but that he was in a peculiar sense the 
friend and counsellor of the King. Men whose memories 
carry them back to those days will recollect the absurd 
and indiscreet manner in which, during a memorable journey 
in Scotland, he boasted of writing daily to the King, and 
talked in a sort of “ ego et Rew meus” style which has hardly 
been paralleled since the days of Wolsey. The hallucination 


| under which he must have laboured when he gave his accounts 


of these occasions, first to Mr. Roebuck and afterwards to Mr. 
Molesworth, is, we happen to know, of no recent date. Thirty 
years ago, the same story was current in circles notoriously 
deriving their information from his lordship; but it was then 
told with one rather piquant addition which we miss in Mr. 
Molesworth’s version. As we used to hear it, the King was 
ultimately in such a hurry to get down to the House of Lords 
that he proposed to send out for a hackney-coach, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to wait until the State carriage was 
ordered round! We are indebted to Earl Grey for exposing 
this bit of spurious history; but the fact that such a narrative 
could have so long obtained currency on apparently irrefragable 
authority is calculated to make us very sceptical as to a good 
deal that we have hitherto believed. When an ex-Lord 
Chancellor’s account of one of the remarkable crises of his life 
is refuted by contemporary documents which cannot deceive, 
the question “what is truth?” becorhes difficult to answer 
when asked with reference to oral statements. 








MR. LOWE AND “JUNIUS MINOR.” 


Some time ago it was said that the newspaper most spoken of 


able diatribes of Junius. The compliment was a bad one every 


_ way. Junius would be a dangerous and a useless model for imita- 


that its purport must have been to ask his Majesty to grant | 


an audience to Earl Grey the next day, and to appoint a 
Council to determine formally on the dissolution.” In ‘this 
reply his Majesty did not express the slightest reluctance 


to catry out the pledge which, as we have already seen, | 


he had given on the morning of that very day. On the 
contrary, he wrote to say that he would see Lord Grey 


tion; but in a journal which has daily thander of its own we have 
lately seen articles which remind us of those which Woodfall 
published. As far as taste is concerned, they are not a whit 
superior, and we may premise that it is in this connection 
solely we desire to regard them. We do not choose to advocate 
the policy or defend the conduct of Mr. Lowe, but simply wish 
to call our readers’ attention to a style of writing which, if 
pursued and repeated, would be destructive to the interests of 
the press. The amenities of discussion are very intelligible. 
Every writer is supposed to be acquainted with them, and 
the tone of modern journalism has been brought to its 


_-present moderation by the common consent and unanimity of 
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the public, who have decided that politics may be considered 
in the same temper as that in which the other affairs of life 
are reviewed. We read now with astonishment of the days of 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, and Walpole, when charges of 
bribery and lying were brought by honourable members against 
each other every night; when filthy epigrams were flung right 
and left at the Ministers by the Opposition; and when the 
Ministers paid literary hacks to retaliate for them in kind. 
Ladies wore party patches on their cheeks, and even in the 
theatres Whigs and Tories refused to amalgamate. This sort 
of thing was, after a while, understood to be undignified and 
worthless. It lingered for a season in subsidized journals, but 
died out during the progress of true Liberalism. The sturdy 
Cobbett left his mantle to the moths; and the journals 
who are understood to be the heirs of his free thinking 
do their work without scolding. We ought, indeed, to be 
most careful in this respect, with the example of the 
American press held up to us. It is admitted that no 


single journal can claim to represent any wide section | 
of our Yankee friends, and simply because our shrewd cousins | 


perceive that the editors are unable to control their personal 





sentiments, or to measure any question except by the narrow | 


standard registered in their offices by the proprietors. 
use of strong language is another reason of their impotence, 
and their outrageous mendacity is athird. It is human nature 
to believe that brag and inefficiency go together. 


Their | 


set out so boldly; the phrase is charmingly consistent. 
“Junius Minor” is itself a model of temperate composition ; a 
violent teetotaller,who wouldn’tfor the world use strong adjectives. 
Seriously, is it right to publish that a member of Parliament 
is (metaphorically) prostituting himself, debauching himself, 
and “purblind”? How does this stuff differ from the scurrility 
of the New York Herald? If it is not stopped in time, the 
old cheap and nasty proverb will once more be singularly ex- 
emplified. We will make every allowance for the temptations 
of a daily paper;—so many columns to be filled up, room 
enough for a pillory, a subject to hand, missiles on stock, and 
the little game to be witnessed for a sum not worth mention- 
ing. On the famous principle that those who drive fat oxen 
should themselves be fat, there are those who imagine that 
the user of strong language ought to be an intellectual 
Hercules; but we need scarcely say that there are one or 
two reasons for doubting the soundness of this theory. When 
Mr. Swiveller was hard up, he wrote a begging letter, which he 
made quite touching with the aid of a pepper-castor. “ Junius 
Minor” resorts to the pepper-castor evidently—for spice though, 
not for tears. The danger of this condiment is that it invariably 
causes a writer to argue after the lucid manner of Mr. Unsworth 
of the Christy Minstrels. Why this should be we know not, 
but the fact is undeniable; he begins to stump and wander, 


_ and at the finish, so to speak, drops under the table with his pen 


Fustian, | 


literary shoddy of the poorest description, is the staple of the | 


Herald andthe Tribune. If an American buys these papers, 
he takes care to tell you his political faith is not pinned to 
them. With us the case is very different. 
Englishman has his favourite newspaper, whose opinions are 
more or less the same as his own, whose views, when they differ 
from his, he oftenaccepts upontrust, and whose conducthe expects 
to find as guarded and decent as that of an individual who desired 
to hold a respectable position in society. There are, of course, 


Nearly every | 


people who like hot articles, but most assuredly the paper con- | 
descending to cook them will derive no credit from its patrons. | 


Our readers will remember the speech made by Mr. Lowe on 
Reform. 
man’s principles, but that he has a right to deliver them 
without being subjected to a series of pasquinades nobody can 
doubt. It is not fair criticism to keep on calling names. To 
speak of a public man as using a journalistic connection for 
ulterior political ends, to assert that his nature is malicious, 
cynical, and unstable, to jeer at him as a disappointed speculator 
for office, is certainly carrying the controversy a little beyond 
the bounds of discretion or decency. The “ fiend in human 
shape” should be left to the marvellous constructors of penny 
novels, We ought to have done with Mr. Potts and the 
Independent (Eatanswill) long ago; yet here is the hand of 


We repeat, our intention is not to defend that gentle- | 


Potts or of a lesser Junius; there is no mistaking the thick and | 


slab epithets, the turgid flatulence, and the profound bray of 
the Pottsian style. We insert it as a sample :— 


* Prostitution in any form is sad and bad; but it always seems 
saddest and worst when gifts meant for the gracious uses of home, 
like youth and beauty, are paraded and trafficked in the streets. So 
the misuse of any talent is evil ; but to prostitute the very highest and 


richest, deliberately to bend intellect, scholarship, taste, and the | 
experience of grey hairs to the task of caressing a contemned party, | 
and of coquetting with a prospect of stolen power, is shameful, sor- | 


rowful, and in Parliament has hitherto been happily rare. Last 
evening, however, Mr. Robert Lowe afforded an exhibition,” &c. 


The strain being pitched in such a key, it is easy to surmise 
how the article proceeds. The art of this composition is worth 
a moment’s attention. It has become the fashion with “ Junius 
Minor” to use the social evil largely in illustration. Its 
metaphors are naked, and (being so innocent) are never 
ashamed. We have heard it remarked, however, that another 
motive induces this practice. “ Prostitution” is not an un- 
attractive word to head an article with; people will follow it 
up for more reasons than one. ‘To get from it to Mr. Lowe is 
an agreeable task, and performed in that spirit of Christian 
charity so finely signified in the bit of Dumas fils morality 
twanged in the first sentence. A man who feels that prostitu- 
tion is “ sad and bad,” and who has a mind for domesticities, 
must be terribly pained to turn all this against a gentleman 
who differs from him in politics. Elsewhere Mr. Lowe is said 


elegantly to commit “ debauches in composition,” or, in other | 
terms, is suspected of writing leaders for the Times. Does | 


the read 2 the for “ i ition”? The | 
weer Sen. Coe raeee at Conanenne a Cotas | Mr. Meany resembled Leigh Hunt in a general way. The 


sense is suspended for one delicious instant between the word 
‘“ debauches ” and “ composition,” during which the fancy. is 
tickled with an unqualified image very creditable to the taste of 
“ Junius Minor.” Again, “ debauch” belongs to the gutter 
vocabulary, and is own brother to prostitute, with which we 


and appears all abroad. “ Junius Minor” is more consecutive 
than Mr. Unsworth, though not, on the whole, so funny. The 
comicality of a gibe should not be encouraged. We are not 
taking up cudgels for Mr. Lowe; but any journal may challenge 
or strive to arrest the course of a literary Malay running a 
muck and striving to stab the repute of a political opponent. If 
a critic to-morrow was to attempt to smother Byron or snuff 
out Keats, a host of pens would defend the poets, and the 
feeling of the country would not permit genius to be slanged 
to silence. Mr. Lowe may be profoundly wrong in his think- 
ing, harsh in his language, and irritant in his Parliamentary 
demeanour, but he has a distinct title to form and speak his 
opinions without being branded for them by “ Junius Minor.” 
The latter may find fault with those opinions, deride them, and 
put them in italics (the process of italicizing is both able and 
argumentative), but Mr. Lowe’s private aims and occupations, 
whatever they are, ought to be left to him in peace. Evidence 
of malice aforethought deprives a stricture of its power to 
hurt. “Junius Minor,” too, might, as the saying is, take it 
easy. An awful disaster befell a frog who would puff himself 
as big as an ox. Drawing it mild by way of a change would 
serve “Junius Minor.” If people were to hear a railway alarum 
perpetually screaming, in the end they would pay no more 
attention to it than they would to the tune of a penny whistle, 
and they possibly might confound the voice of the engine with 
the latter cheap and melodious instrument. What a sad day 
that would be for “ Junius Minor”! 








THE FENIAN MINISTRY. 


“ Sweeney Stock is above par in consequence of the pro- 
posed invasion of Canada,” writes the New York World. The 
papers are bursting into the largest capitals with Fenian 
intelligence. Fhe plan of General Sweeney’s campaign is 
placarded throughout the States, his proposed movements 
figure on boards and booths, without the slightest affectation 
of reserve. The “European operations” are described at 
length. Mr. Mitchell remains in Paris to distribute funds for 
disaffecting English troops. The advantage of a Parisian 
residence for this purpose and for Mr. Mitchell’s is obvious. 
With regard to the dollars they will be cared for nicely. One 
of the chief collectors, S. J. Meany, called on a flock of gulls 
the other day to put down their greenbacks in exchange for 
Fenian bonds, and being more or less a literary man, he playfully 
alluded to the connection between greenhacks and the green 
isle, an illustration which might be turned against him if 
produced a little further. Mr. Meany’s antecedents are of a 
character to set the minds of the subscribers very much at ease 
with regard to the money they trust him with. He left 
London under the imputation of obtaining his dinner under 
false pretences, and such slight matters as pocketing shillings 
for advertisements, which he was to foist as copy upon the 
people who had the misfortune to employ him. He got some 
one to write a letter to the papers in his behalf, and hint that 


attempt of the fellow to put his unsavoury name on a par 
with that of a thorough gentleman and scholar indicated a 


force of impudence which before now has served to push atieg: z 


turers to the front in America. Mr. Meany was furnished 
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| 
2 desk in Union-square, and has been terribly severe upon the | 


Saxon since his settlement in New York. His line is that of 
Noah Claypole, or perhaps more correctly, of the area sneak. 
He is specially told off to charm Biddy and Peggy with that 
eloquence formerly devoted to writing up the refreshment-rooms | 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, where he was allowed 
some of the cold meat for his pains. The creatures whose 
dollars are inveigled from them deserve to be commiserated. 
They don’t perceive that the orators who address them would 
be grist for a treadmill anywhere else but in America, and that 
their sympathies and wages are bestowed upon mere knaves. 
M’Cafferty is, for instance, a shining light in Fenia. This is 
the person who escaped through a point of law at the Cork 
assizes, the police having chucked him in before he had time to 
manufacture the rope which was certainly his due. When in 
Ireland he was heard to express his disgust with the movement, 
and chiefly on the sound democratic principle of having spent 
a night with a Fenian tailor in a police cell; the captain 
(Captain M’Cafferty, U.S.A.) was supremely disgusted at being 
associated so nearly with a patriot who, however sound on the 
goose, might not be equally perfect in the goose-step. He 
gave out that, on his return to America, he would expose the 
O'Mahony swindle; but, having crossed the sea and changed 
the sky, he, contrary to the proverb, changed his mind. From 
his speeches it would seem that his mission had been attended 
with results far more brilliant than one would have anticipated, 
considering that his time was, for the most part,spent in gaol, and 
that wherever he went he was an object of the tenderest solicitude 
to the police. He bore a despatch from Stephens. This docu- 
ment has been considered apocryphal, as Stephens was known 


_ India falls dead on the public ear. 





to be able to spell and to put a nominative case to a verb, 


and the letter exhibited by the gallant captain disclosed views | 


om grammar and philology as inconsistent with the received 
motions on these subjects as those occasionally propounded 
im the précis written papers of the civil service examinations. 
Roberts, who is at present in opposition, held the eminent 
position of a shop assistant to a haberdasher in Cork. To 
paraphrase a joke of Hood’s, his style should not only be 
@ashing, but haberdashing. Just now he issues squibs, and 
posts his rival in the following neat manner :— 


** Wanted for the Fenian Army 
100000 Pair of Patent Leather 
Boots 
of the OMahony-Killian Style 
Samples to be submitted at Union Square Mansion 
Before St Patricks Day.” 


We should explain that Sweeney is on Roberts’s side, and 
the programme of the set is to establish a new Ireland in 
Canada—a Utopia Hibernicized. A Cunard steamer is to be 
seized forthwith and converted into a Fenian war ship. The 
Trish peasantry in the old country are recommended guerilla 
and predatory campaigns, a mode of battle admirably suited 
for the vast and continental extent of Ireland. The “ cottagers 
of the Wicklow mountains” are advised to prey upon the 
contiguous coastguards. Taking into account that a coast- 
guard, if looted, could only be deprived of a very short jacket, 
a telescope, and a blunt hanger, it is not easy to perceive the 
advantages to be derived from his capture. The Canadian move 
is termed a crusade, of which General Sweeney is both the Peter 
the Hermit and the Godfrey de Bouillon. As for the “ War in 
Ireland,” here is the mode in which the Fenian prospectus 
directs that it shall be carried on :— 


“ Military operations in Ireland must of necessity be confined to the 
interior. Three military departments will be organized—the Shannon, 
the Liffey, and the Foyle, and the campaign will be entirely predatory or 
guerilla in its conduct. The British coastguard stations will fall easy 
sonquests, their number and isolation contributing to their ruin ; 
= from the Wicklow mountains, through all the rocky fastnesses 

Treland, the cottagers will descend upon the British garrisons, 
maintaining perpetual and bloody rebellion till the better news comes 
across the sea, or England is quite worn out.” 


Where is Captain Bobadil’s method of destroying an army 
after this? It is extraordinary that the American Govern- 
ment has not thought fit to stop this abominable fooling before 
now. It has gone quite far enough. The scoundrels who 








flourish by it should be made amenable to prosecution ; a year 


or so of oakum-picking might effectually cure their disease of | 
bunkum writing. 





THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Your ordinary Englishman gives no heed of Indian matters | 
anless a war, a mutiny, or a rebellion lends some pungency to 
the polities of our Eastern empire. _ Above all, at a moment 





| like this when home affairs justly absorb attention, the name of 


It is, however, no part of 
our duty to tolerate a gross and crass ignorance in any matter 
of imperial concern, and there are special reasons which induce 
us just now to review the position of the autocrat who regulates 
the destinies of some hundred millions of her Majesty’s subjects 
in the East. 

Sir John Lawrence has of late been supposed to act in such 
entire subordination to the Secretary of State for India as 
hardly to be responsible for his own actions. Sir Charles 
Wood has, in India especially, been painted either as a tyrant 
ever ready to overrule the viceroy, or as a mere stumbling- 
block or inutile lignum in the way of all progress, stopping 


| the path of improvement and reform. The picture has been only 


partly true. It was natural that a functionary who had long 
endured, however impatiently, the immediate yoke of a powerful 
superior, should even at a distance continue to consult, if not 
to obey his ancient master. It was also only natural that a 
Governor-General should fortify bimself by gaining, if possible, 
the sanction of an authority so near the throne as the Seeretary 
of State. But in the every-day business of government it is 
hopeless for the viceroy to turn his eyes to England. The 
work is before him in India, and must be done there and then, 
however important the consequences may be. 


It is then satisfactory to observe that whenever Sir John 
Lawrence has thus been called upon to deal with matters of 
immediate urgency, he has maintained his former high reputa- 
tion. ‘Take, for example, the late operations on the Eusufzai 
frontier of the Punjab. Here several barbarous tribes with 
hard names began to show their teeth. In ordinary times 
their disaffection might have been winked at. But just now, 
when all Affghanistan is in a blaze of civil war, it would haye 
been unwise to have left any signs of hostility on our own 
frontier unnoticed. So in the middle of January last a power- 
ful force moved suddenly down on the insurgents, demolished 
some of their strongholds, and brought them, without firing a 
shot, into submission. This was well done because it was done 
quickly, and therefore in all probability done effectually. 


About a week after our troops had returned to cantonments 
in the far north-west, another army, some thousand miles to 
the south-east, moved forward towards the capital of Bhootan. 
This movement, too, was successful. The guns which had 
fallen into the hands of the Bhoteahs were restored, and this 
troublesome campaign was brought to a close, if not with 
honour, let us hope without disgrace. Here again the Governor- 
General has deserved well of his country: The) Bhootan 
imbroglio was bequeathed to him, and was not of his making. 
Honour or credit could hardly be won by waging War on a 
half-savage race in a country of naked precipices,;or fathom- 
less bogs and jungles. Sir John Lawrence has got well out of 
the mess, and his firmness has saved us, if not from doss, at 
least from positive dishonour. sae 


But it is in matters far more delicate and compli ‘that 
the Governor-General has been exposed to special maisrepre- 
sentation. Without attempting to carry our readers: into 
needless details, here is, in plain English, a summary of what 
is called the great Oude Talookdaree question. 

When Lord Dalhousie annexed the Oude Province, it was 
determined to carry out at once a survey and settlement of 
the new territories. An experienced civil officer, brought up 
in the revenue school of Thomason and Bird, and versed in all 
the details of the land settlement of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, was appointed Financial Commissioner, and ordered to 
settle the land revenue at once. Now, the characteristic of 
the North-Western settlement, whether right or wrong, was 
briefly this. The inferior proprietor or quasi-proprietor in 
actual occupation of the land was to be supported and main- 
tained as much as possible. His rights were to be distinctly 
settled and recorded. The rights of the great rajahs, talook- 
dars, or superior landlords, were to be restricted as far as 
possible. The rights of inferior proprietors, and even of 
hereditary cultivators, were, we repeat, on the other hand, to 
be scrupulously maintained. The adversaries of this system 
declared that it extinguished the native aristocracy. The 
advocates of the Thomasonian plan asserted, on the contrary, 
that it saved the mass of the cultivators from destruction. 
The truth, as usual, lay between the two extremes. How- 
ever, on the annexation of Oude by Lord Dalhousie, 


| this Financial Commissioner set to work at once to en- 
| courage the inferior landholders, The talookdars were in 
| dismay. In 1857, when the mutiny of the Bengal Army took 
| place, these native chiefs in Oude became naturally enough our 


most inveterate foes, and the small proprietors and cultivators 
who had been set up in opposition to them by the Financial 
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Commissioner, were summarily knocked on the head, or by 
other means reduced to their former abject state. Then came 
Lord Canning’s celebrated proclamation, early in 1858, before 
Oude was reconquered or pacified, sweeping away all Talook- 
daree rights. Later than that we had, in 1859, the reactionary 
measures of his lieutenant, Mr. (now Sir Robert) Montgomery, 
throwing oil on the troubled waters, patting the talookdars on 
the back, and restoring them to their original status. Such 
was the phase, all these Oude chiefs in high feather, establishing 
clubs in Lucknow, public gardens, agricultural exhibitions, 
prize cattle, British Indian Associations, Oude Gazettes, and 
other spurious imitations of English agricultural spirit. All at 
once, like the blast from a furnace, came an order from Sir 
John Lawrence, which in a night scorched up all these freshly 
blown agricultural hopes. Another Financial Commissioner 
was to go over the ground trodden by the first, reviving all 
these prostrate cultivators if any signs of life remained 
in them, and, at all events, reporting to head-quarters 
on their condition. Furious was the rage of the Talookdars, 
a rage not expressed openly, but inspiring a train of intrigues, 
of which we shall give one specimen and only one. To 
blacken, if possible, the face of the Governor-General, and 
to bring the force of English public opinion down upon 
him, a letter was forged in his name and published in the 
English papers as addressed by Sir John Lawrence to his 
Financial Commissioner. This letter contained exaggerated 
expressions so hostile to the landed proprietors as to justify 
their alarm and to excuse their possibility. 
as we have stated, that this letter was a fabrication, and the 
great Oude Talookdaree case, which has been the subject of 
dispute and invective for the last twelve months has collapsed, 
and will soon be forgotten. It is well, however, to remark in 
passing how much a Governor-General has to suffer, especially 
from the ignorance of those who lead public opinion on Indian 
matters. Sir John Lawrence, in fighting the battle of the 
smaller proprietors and hereditary cultivators, could have but 
one object. His judgment may have been wrong—his heart 
was right. He attempted, as we believe, to raise up men who 
were in every way so utterly down that no help could reach 
them. But he strove honestly to do his duty between man 


and man, and we regret that such base weapons were used 
against him. 








THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


Few sights are better worth witnessing than the annual 
aquatic contest between the two sister Universities. There is 
something thoroughly honest and hearty about it: we know 
beforehand that the fight will be a fair one; honourable alike to 
victors and vanquished, and that, accidents excepted, it 
will be really the best crew which reaches the winning-post 
first. To Englishmen, moreover, the sight is one which 
cannot fail to be heart-stirring. The qualities which are 
required in a University oarsman are exactly those qualities 
which have given to England her place:amongst the nations— 
patient perseverance, dogged determination, grand, irresistible 
pluck. The severe preparatory training which must be gone 


through before the thews and sinews of the young giants are | On they go in the gallant struggle, the dark blue lessening the 


sufficiently moulded and knit together to render them capable | 


of bearing the great physical strain of a hard struggle over 


a long course, is well calculated to call into play the patient | 


endurance which has ere now won for us many a hard-fought 
day. Noris it pluck alone (which, nation of shopkeepers though 
we are, Englishmen still know how to admire) that is called 
forth by these annual contests. Pluck will do much, but good 
generalship will do more, such generalship as was displayed by 
the stroke of the Oxford eight, and by its coxswain, Mr. Tot- 
tenham, who bas shown us this year, as he did in 1865, how 
far the cool, collected head, the keen, steady eye, and the 
firm hand of an experienced coxswain, will help his erew in 
winning a victory. We believe, then, that a man with a philo- 
sophical turn of mind, bent on tracing to their source the 
causes which have conduced to our country’s greatness and 
success, may find nota little food for reflection, and may learn 
some wholesome lessons from a race such as that which was 
rowed on Saturday last. We must, however, descend from onr 
philosophical stilts, and confess at once that it was for 
the sheer enjoyment of a Londoner's holiday that we found 
ourselves on Saturday morning mingling with the crowd 
which had gathered together from the four quarters under 
Heaven to see whether Cambridge could this year retrieve 
her fallen fortunes after a long unbroken succession of 
defeats. The exigencies of the tide had rendered it necessary 
that the race should be fixed to take place at an hour when 





It now turns out, | 


. up along the whole of the vast line, “ they are off.” 


ordinary mortals are beginning to entertain thoughts of the 
matutinal “tub.” It requires some effort, indeed, to rise 
before daylight in March, and the woe-begone and somewhat 
unkempt appearance presented by some faces, and the smug 
satisfaction visible on others, showed plainly enough that half 
the world had not been to bed at all, whilst the other half 
prided themselves on their marvellous virtue in leaving it 
earlier than was their wont. But sleepy men, and sleepless, 
there they are, hustling and jostling one another, along four 
miles of the river’s bank, all eager and anxious to secure the 
best vantage-ground. from which to view the coming struggle. 
There is full half an hour before the boats will start, and 
ample amusement may the observant spectator find in that 
brief interval. It is, indeed, a cheery time, a time of meetings 
between old, long-parted friends. Jones, from his far distant 
country curacy, has stumbled upon Brown, his quondam boon 
companion at St. Boniface, whose existence he had well nigh 
forgotten, and they are discussing the old times, linked as close 
together as though they had been inseparable in their friendship 
as Damon and Pythias. Tomkins, the “passman,” and 
Robinson, the “double-first,” are there, eagerly canvassing the 
probabilities of the coming struggle. Politicians are there, 
quoting statistics as ever, but their statistics refer tiot 
to Reform Bills or condition-of-England questions, but to the 
results of the successive contests beiwzen the rival Universities, 
to the glories of Long-stroke’s “ year,” or the grand steering df 
young “ Rudderlines.” Country squires are not wanting, 
oblivious for this short interval of the grim miseries of sickly 
cows. “ Horsey” Flashman roars out his offers of 6 to 4 om 
“ dark blue,” which Greenhorn, the patriotic, on whose cheeks 
the first down has scarce appeared, “ books” confidingly, 
expressing his opinion that “ Griffiths knows a thing or two.” 
Meanwhile, the dense mass thickens every moment. Vehicles 
of every conceivable and inconceivable kind throng to the spot; 
whilst the pertinacious “ Ethiopian” assures us with an indis- 
criminating confidence that “‘ we are all jolly dogs,” or, asserts 
what we are at no pains to deny, that we are “ here again ”! 
But there is sterner and more serious work before us. The 


last hand-shaking has taken place, the last prophecy has been 


ventured, the last wager made, even the “ irrepressible” nigger 
ceases his melancholy whine, as the cry is raised and caught 
Straining 
eagerly forward we strive to gain the first glimpse of the 
advancing boats. Ere long, gleaming and flashing in the 
bright morning sunshine, we see the thin graceful blue line 
coming ever nearer, which marks where the oar-blades are 
cutting their way through the water with the calm magnificent 
regularity that bespeaks the clockwork exactness of the human 
machinery which is moving them. Now they are opposite to 
us, the Cambridge boat, answering to the steady pulling of 
Mr. Griffiths and his brave crew, showing in front. The hopes 
of the “light blue” are rising; little Greenhorn is half frantic 
with delight. 

But half the course is not over yet, and the Oxford craft is 
following in the wake of her rival, with an ugly, determined 


look about her, and her crew, headed by Brown (whose last 
| year’s style is not forgotten), pulling that grand, magnificent 





long stroke which means mischief. “ Nee mora nec requies.” 
distance stroke by stwoke; a wild shout of “dark blue” 
rising from the vast crowd as they pass Barnes Bridge fall 
a length in front of the Cantabs. From this point the issue 
is doubtful no longer. Grandly ‘they fight on to the last, 
victors and vanquished, but that the sons of Isis will once more 
win the“ blue riband ” of the Thames is clear enough. Griffiths 
may spurt as he will; he will not wrest from his opponents the 
victory already well secured. Once more along the whole 
serried line of spectators, from carriages, from windows, from 
housetops, rises a long, ringing cheer, and we know that Oxford 
has won the boat race for this year of grace 1866. Yet a little 
longer the crowd lingers, discussing the incidents and episodes 
of what will long be remembered as one of the most gallant 
contests ever witnessed, and then it gradually disperses 
and melts away. The gala day of the Thames is at an end, 
and the London world returns to its ordinary cares and 
occupations. 

Fortune has thus, for the sixth successive year, smiled upon 
the efforts of Oxford. he fickle goddess has indeed proved 
herself wondrously constant to the “ dark blue: But to be 
beaten is not to be disgraced, and Cambridge may well be proud 
of the brave, thongh unsuccessful, efforts of Mr. Griffiths and 
his crew. “There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and such 
honest perseverance will, we doubt not, be rewarded, and ere 
long enable Cambridge in her turn to take the lead, and to 


keep it. 
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CLERICAL MAGISTRATES. 


“ Hoty ” George Herbert, in a little work that will never 
die, has described the country parson in various places and 
circumstances—in circuit, in journey, in sentinel, in mirth, in 
contempt, in preaching, in his library, in church, in his house ; 
in almost every place and condition in short, in which he 
might be found at the present day, except one—the Bench. A 
clerical magistrate was a hybrid being, of whom the writer of 
any natural history of parsons could not take cognizance, and 
which has not even been admitted into the singularly-varied 
collections of Mr. Trollope and the author of “ The Owlet.” It 
is true, that in treating of “ the parson’s completeness,” George 
Herbert says that he must not only be a pastor but a lawyer 
and physician also, and that he should read Dalton’s “ Justice 
of the Peace” and the “ Abridgments of the Statutes;” but 
this was in order that he might, if possible, prevent his flock 
from going to law, and not that he might officially sit in 
judgment on their quarrels; and, moreover, in “ the parson’s 
survey ” of his flock, he is to endeavour to make each member 
industrious, and, if there be any wealthy person, who, after 
discharging his duties to his family and dependents, has yet 
idle time upon his hands, then he bids him endeavour to be 
“ of the commission of peace—there is nothing to that; no 
commonwealth in the world hath a braver institution than that 
of justices of the peace.” But not a word is there as to the 
pastor himself being put into the commission of peace; clearly, 
“the Parson on the Bench” was the subject of a chapter that 
had never been presented to the mind of the author of “ The 
Country Parson.” 

How the parson originally found his way to a seat on the 
Bench is a matter that is as much involved in obscurity as his 
tenure of that position is covered with incongruities, and, too 
often with ridicule. Why “a Priest tothe Temple,” as George 
Herbert calls his country parson, should leave his proper position 
for a voluntary engagement in duties that are purely secular and 
altogether outside his office, is a step which we are tempted to 
think must make the idle scoff and the judicious grieve. 
Although for such a proceeding there may be a constraining 
motive—such as gaining a position among the county magnates 
and the satisfying an inherent lust for power—yet there seems 
to be absolutely no reason why such an office should be intrusted 
to the parish priest. So far were ordained ministers in the early 
ages of the Church from seeking to hold the magisterial office, 
that the clergy considered magistrates to be their inferiors in 
position and subject to them in matters of spiritual jurisdiction. 
The seniores ecclesice of the primitive Church were not ordained 
persons, but a kind of lay elders, answering according to their 
divisions and ranks, to the modern churchwardens and aldermen; 
in this latter word, indeed, we have the free translation of seniores 
—the elders or elder-men who appear as “aldermen” in the 
Saxon translation of the Bible where our version uses the word 
“ princes ; ” and thus they were the chief rulers and magistrates 
who had to do with ecclesiastical matters, but were not of the 
clergy. And, further than this, because it was held that clerical 
and lay duties could not consistently be discharged by one and 
the same person, among the immunities granted to the early 
clergy was their exemption from all civil and municipal offices. 
And this immunity was confirmed by Constantine in a special 
grant, in which he stated that the ministration in divine things 
should not be hindered by the sacrilegious distraction of civil 
affairs. 

Perhaps we may trace the rise of clerical magistrates to 
those troublous times of the Puritan period, when the minister 
and his elders bore rule in each parish, and, through their 
deputies, were represented ind the national assembly. Simulta- 
neously with their magisterial rule was their attempt to put 
down games and Christmas merry-makings; and, perhaps, the 
learned Selden had this in his mind when he wrote thus :— 
“There never was a merry world since the fairies left dancing, 
and the parson left conjuring. The opinion of the latter kept 
thieves in awe, and did as much good in a country as a Justice 
of Peace.” Selden, evidently, was of George Herbert’s way of 
thinking—that the parson’s work should come before that of 
the magistrate, not only preceding, but, if possible, superseding 
it, by adjusting quarrels, by explaining mutual errors, and by 
reconciling enemies. “ Nevertheless,” says Herbert, “there 
may happen sometimes some cases wherein he chooseth to 
permit his parishioners rather to make use of the law than 
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himself . . . . but then he shows them how to go to law, even | 


as brethren, and not as enemies.” Beyond a certain point the 
parson could not go, and then he must give place to the magis- 
trate; but that he should then take the place of the lt 
was a thing never thought of. When Sir Roger de Coverley 
had occasion to speak of his own chaplain and country parson, 


he said that, during the thirty years that he had lived among 
them, there had not been a lawsuit in the parish; “if any 
dispute arises they apply themselves to him for the decision ; 
if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, which I think never 
happened above once, or twice at most, they appeal to me,” 
Here the parish priest kept to his proper place, and Sir Roger 
—the squire and magistrate—to his. But, after the lapse of 
half a century, when the dead sleep of chill indifferentism had 
fallen upon the Church, the clerical magistrate had made his 
appearance among the many strange and deplorable anomalies 
that then attended upon ecclesiastical matters ; and the author 
of “ The Task” could pen a portraiture of a country pastor that 
is not to be found in George Herbert’s famous gallery. 


‘The plump convivial parson often bears 
The magisterial sword in vain, and lays 
His reverence and his worship both to rest 
On the same cushion of habitual sloth.” 


It was not until late in life that the poet Crabbe became a 
clerical magistrate, and could, with preciseness, write of his 


peasants as 
‘¢ These who take from our reluctant hands, 


What Burn advises or the Bench commands.” 


And his biographer says of him that “when the duties of a 
magistrate were afterwards added to those of a clergyman, 
these multiplied calls scarcely allowed him necessary relaxation.” 
Nevertheless, one of the laudatory lines upon his monument in 
Trowbridge Church, hands down his fame as “ A Minister and 
a Magistrate’”—a conjunction of incongruous characters that 
seems to us to possess the elements of burlesque. We feel 
convinced that it would be for the advantage not only of the 
Church but of the community, if clergymen were disabled from 
holding the magisterial office. When a case, in which the law 
has been harshly or curiously dealt with, is floated into more 
than local fame, it is almost invariably found that the wielder 
of the law’s terrors or the floundering exponent of its statutes, 
is a country parson. How is the spiritual shepherd to win the 
confidence and love of his flock, if he is to act rather as the 
sheep-dog than the shepherd, and combine in his own person 
the functions of policeman and judge? “ A Minister and a 
Magistrate” can no more be blended into a harmonious whole 
than oil can be mingled with water. 

The latest specimen of the eccentricities of the Clerical 
Magistrate is to be found in “ the Inkberrow child-felony case,” 
to which we refrained from alluding last week, as the inquiry 
had been adjourned. The local press having now laid 
before us the two public examinations into the case, on 
March 16th and 23rd, we can properly report upon it; and, 
as the facts lie in a very small compass, they may be stated 
briefly. They are these:—Among the 100 children attending 
Inkberrow School, a village near Redditch, Worcestershire, was 
a girl of ten, named Emily Jane Ballard, who, during the 
morning prayers at Inkberrow Church, on Sunday, March 11th, 
while the children were standing up to sing, put her hand 
into the pocket of her companion, Sarah ‘Jane Gough, and 
took therefrom a halfpenny and penny. The latter she placed 
in her mouth and then in her pocket, and was seen to do s0 
by old Mrs. Davies, the assistant schoolmistress, who shook her 
head at her. After church, Ballard gave back the halfpenny 
to its owner, but ran off with the penny. The next day, the 
rector, the Rev. G. R. Gray, was informed of the misdeed, and 
the little criminal begged to be forgiven. But Mr. Gray 
“simply felt,” he said, “that the child should be made to 
know better at her tender years;” he also wanted “to let the 
parents of the child know that there is some law to prevent 
children being brought up as thieves.” Besides which, Emily 
had “ stolen” a penknife, though she afterwards returned 
it, only a fortnight before; and Mrs. Worthington, the school- 
mistress, although “she could not point to any distinct instance 
of falsehood,” nevertheless “had a general impression that the 
child was untruthful.” Mr. Gray, therefore, “believing the 
case to be a serious one, decided upon sending her to Redditch,” 
for Mr. Gray was a clerical magistrate and Chairman of 
the County Petty Sessions. On the Monday, thérefore, 
so that no time might be lost, and while the little 
culprit was yet red-handed with her theft, Emily Jane 
Ballard was given into the custody of Police-constable 
Hall, who walked with her the seven miles to Redditch, 
and deposed that she was very “ frightened when I took her 
away.” Arrived at Redditch, she was taken before another 
magistrate, who remanded her till the next day. Her parents, 
being “respectable people,” offered bail, but it was refused by 
three magistrates, and she was detained in custody for five 
days. At “the lock-up” she met with a good Samaritan in 
the person of her jailer, Police-constable Brown, who deposed, 
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“T allowed her to be with my own family, for, when placed 
in the cell, she screamed very loudly, and seemed to be ter- 
ribly frightened. She was taken as much care of as if she 
had been one of the family.” No thanks to the rector, how- 
ever, who, on the Friday morning, sat in judgment upon her 
as chairman of the Bench. He then professed that he did 
not intend to go on with the prosecution, and, having lectured 
the child, and told her that “ if, at ten years of age she took a 
penny, she would, when she reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
steal large sums of money, and perhaps under worse circum- 
stances than the present,” he discharged her. But her friends 
had supplied her with a legal adviser, who declined to allow 
the case to be thus terminated, and she was therefore remanded 
on bail until March 23rd, when the case was fully gone into 
before a full Bench and a crowded court, the decision at which 
the magistrates arrived being that “they were unanimously 
of opinion that there was no felonious intent in the case, and 
they should therefore dismiss it.” Emily Jane Ballard, aged 
ten, then withdrew, having suffered five days’ imprisonment, a 
fortnight’s disgrace, and two public appearances as “ the prisoner 
at the bar” on the charge of stealing a penny, a charge of 
which she was pronounced innocent by a bench of magistrates. 
But then, no one of the half-dozen was a clerical magistrate. 
Whether we have heard the last of the rector of Inkberrow in 
this matter depends in a great measure upon Sir George Grey 
and the nature of that “ explanation ” which he has promised to 
the House “would be called for.’ We could wish that, 
together with the Rev. G. R. Gray, we had also heard the last 
of all clerical magistrates. If George Herbert could now re- 
write his book he would have unexpected and ample material, 
drawn from magisterial sources, for that section of his work 
which treats of the “ Parson in Contempt.” 








NATIONAL COMPETITIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE is a natural prejudice in the English mind against 
what are called half measures, which are commonly understood 
to signify a compromise between the general wisdom of a theory 
and the individual expedience of its practice. We are therefore 
not surprised to find that Mr. Bentinck’s motion of amendment 
on the subject of the new law-courts was carried by a sub- 
stantial majority in the House of Commons last week, nor that 
the result was attended by that outward show of approbation 
which indicates popularity. It appears that Government had 
intended to submit the design of the buildings in question to 
architectural competition, but had limited the number of 
competitors to six. Now, there is a great deal to be said for 
and against the competition system in general, and art 
competitions in particular. It may be naturally asked why a 
painter, a sculptor, or an architect, should be called on to 
submit to an invidious test of his professional skill which is 
unknown to the members of any other liberal profession. A 
medical man has frequently to canvass and fight hard for an 
unremunerative appointment at an hospital. Family interest 
and social status may help a barrister to his silk gown. Pre- 
ferment in the Church goes, we fear too frequently, by favour 
rather than by individual worth and intellect. But in spite of 
these drawbacks to success, neither the parson, nor the doctor, 
nor the lawyer, is subjected to a trial of ability, which would 
remind him of his school-days or of those momentous struggles 
which decide the fate of youthful candidates for the Civil 
Service. The great prizes of professional life are usually given 
to men who are at least supposed to deserve them by a long 
career of professional success—not to the man who, out of a 
dozen confrires can make the best defence of a particular 
burglar, or preach the best sermon on a given subject, or cure 
the most patients in a week. But just as the qualities most 
characteristic of the artist’s mind differ widely from those 
which befit a man for what are called the “ learned ” profes- 
sions, so the test of excellence, in the latter case, is utterly 
inapplicable to the former. De gustibus non disputandum. 
We all have our notions of good taste, but who shall say which 
taste is the most orthodox, or venture to select its ablest repre- 
sentative ? There is absolutely no one under Government 
invested with such authority even where public works are 
concerned, and it escapes from the dilemma by delegating to 
commissions and judicial committees a duty which it dares not 
intrust to individual judgment. 

Unfortunately the difficulty does not end here. Works of 
art executed at the national expense are, for the most part, 
examples of architecture; and it is to be feared that there is 
no department of art less popular in this country, or concerning 
which greater ignorance prevails among the public, than that 
of architectural design. With a few rare exceptions, amateurs 








can only arrive at a vague and general appreciation of its 
merits. They may fix the date of a style, or weigh the advan- 
tages of a plan, but of those subtle qualities of beauty which 
depend on the purity of details, or on an artistic scheme of 
proportions, not one dilletante in a hundred is capable of 
judging without a course of long and careful study. This, to 
be sure, was not always so in England; but taste in the nine- 
teenth century, though just beginning to revive, has suffered 
much from the degrading influences of modern manufacture 
and misplaced luxury. It is therefore hopeless at present to 
expect in any competition that the choice of a committee of 
amateurs will ever satisfy, except by the merest chance, the 
educated taste of those who have applied themselves specially 
to this art. To promote that chance, it has sometimes been 
thought advisable to limit the number of competitors, and to 

select them from those architects who are already known to 

fame. Then, let the lot fall on whom it will, the committee 

have at least the satisfaction of knowing that they have chosen 

an “eminent” man. It frequently happens, however, with 

regard to art, that the world forms a very false estimate of 

what constitutes real “eminence.” It not unnaturally con- 

ceives that the artist whose name appears most constantly 

before the public, and who is most actively employed in his 

profession, must necessarily possess the most talent. Now, 

whatever criterion this may afford of a painter’s merits, it is 

absolutely delusive regarding an architect’s. The art which he 

practices is one in which the rising school, by earnest research 

and through facilities of travel unknown to the majority of its 

immediate predecessors, has been enabled to advance con- 

siderably upon the taste of the last generation. The younger 

practitioners have, as a body, already influenced the character 

of our national architecture to a great extent. But it will 

probably be long before their names can be brought so pro- 

minently forward as many which in truth represent an inferior 

school. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the time of an archi- 
tect engaged in very active practice is almost entirely occupied 
with correspondence, business transactions, personal interviews, 
and frequent journeys. These leave but little leisure for the 
actual thought and labour of a real artist, so that the 
important part of his calling is too frequently deputed to 
assistants, who put upon paper their own conceptions rather 
than those of their employer. There are, we fear, too many 
successful architects of the present day who thus make a trade 
of their noble art; who allow designs for which they have never 
prepared so much as a single sketch to pass under their own 
names, and whose work, though it may command a popular 
admiration, only excites the ridicule of the real connoisseur. 
One may well perceive from this state of things, how difficult 
it must be for outsiders first to form a correct estimate of what 
is called “eminence” in the architectural profession, and 
secondly to decide on the merit of designs in an art with 
whose principles they may be but superficially acquainted. 
There are, of course, many objections to the competitive 
system, but in this particular field of art, and under present 
circumstances, it is confessedly the only one by which unre- 
cognised.talent can be brought to light. The painter and 
sculptor may exhibit their works, and so attract attention ; but 
who looks at an ordinary exhibition of architectural designs with 
the view of selecting his architect ? 

The case stands thus. Government has no professional 
representative of the art. There is no one high in office in 
whose individual taste the public would place implicit con- 
fidence. The natural alternative is to resort to competitions, 
—the only means by which we are enabled, not necessarily 
to secure the best design that could be made, but to secure a 
good one and to avoid a bad. If, however, the principle of 
competitions be admitted, it is but just and fair that they 
should be open competitions. For how otherwise are we to 
prevent jobbery, or avoid the false impression which a well-to- 
do architect’s popularity may give of his individual skill ? 
To limit the number of competitors to six, or even a dozen, is 
to presuppose an acquaintance with their relative merit which, 
carried a little further, would point decisively to the favourite. 
If Government can take upon itself to appoint six architects 
out of,—say six hundred—it can surely choose one architect 
out of six. In the present instance, indeed, there appears to 
have been a rumour that such a choice was already made 
by anticipation. Without believing anything 80 obviously 
unfair, it is impossible to help seeing that similar suspicions 
would always arise whenever the “limited” system was 
adopted. If it is feared that an open competition would attract 
countless aspirants, and thus involve additional trouble in the 
adjudication, let it be remembered that it is not every architect 
who has either the time or means to prepare a set of from 
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en to twenty drawings which may occupy some months in 
execution. At the late Kensington Museum competition, we 
believe, there were but thirty sets of designs sent in ; and the 
probability is that at least half of these were unanimously 
gondemned by the judges. 

Suppposing, then, that Government decides, in consequence 
of Mr. Bentinck’s amendment, on throwing open all national 
works in future to public competition, the question arises how 
a fair premiation may be insured. On this point we venture 
to make a few suggestions. In the first place, let the adjudica- 
ting body be composed half of professed architects and half of 
distinguished amateurs. Let the former be nominated by the 
professional body to which they belong. It would be quite 
possible thus to elect, by vote, say, twelve London architects 
who might be willing to undertake the duties of an adju- 
dicator and serve in rotation, according to the number of 
amateur judges. Let no motto or distinguishing mark 
accompany the designs sent in. Each set of drawings 
could be numbered in order of its arrival, and by this figure 
alone it should be identified. Moreover, it ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that in the event of the work being executed, 
the first prize-man (unless there is any extraordinary reason to 
the contrary) should be employed to superintend it. This 
prize should consist in the ordinary commission, and the rest 
ef the premium money might be fairly apportioned among 
those who “ prowime accesserunt.” 

If these regulations were strictly fulfilled in every com- 
petition, we should hear of no more “ jobs” and ignorant pre- 














judice in the question of style, while Government would be 
enabled to avail itself of more professional skill and taste in 
architecture than it is likely at present to secure by other 
means. 





UNDERGRADUATE PERIODICALS. 


Tue early months of the present year have seen sundry 
additions to the efforts made by the two principal universities 
to maintain a supply of periodical literature provided mainly 
er entirely by undergraduates or bachelors. The Anti-Teapot 
Review, College Ikhymes, and other terminal publications, have 
been for some time in existence, mostly with a stronger Oxford 
than Cambridge element in their composition ; but now at least 
four new aspirants to success have appeared, two hailing from 
Oxford and two from Cambridge. Of these four, either Uni- 
versity has a comic paper, the Harlequin being published in 
Oxford and Momus in Cambridge; Oxford has, in addition, the 
Uundergraduate’s Journal, a fortnightly record of passing events, 
and Cambridge more ambitiously puts forth the Light Blue, a 
bi-terminal magazine. With the exception of the Under- 
graduates Journal, these publications are illustrated; and 
therein perhaps lies one of their weakest points, as any 
erdinary deficiencies in letter-press are less glaring than 
mistakes in drawing. 

Of the last-mentioned of the four, the Undergraduate’s 
Journal, it is sufficient to say that it proposes to play a simple 
part, and it carries out its proposal in an honest and satisfactory 
manner. It proposes only to chronicle current events of interest 
or importance to the younger members of the University, and 
m this chronicle it avoids unpleasant and unnecessary per- 
sonalities, and keeps clear of some breaches of good taste of 
which one of its more comic companions is guilty. If this 
course is steadily pursued, the journal may come to be useful, 
both in the way of affording the younger members of the Uni- 
versity an opportunity of interchanging opinions on passing or 
coming events, and also by informing the rulers of the University 
ef the sort of questions to which the more thoughtful part of 
the undergraduate mind is chiefly turned. It will also be an 
mdirect means of bringing some matters to the ears of the 
authorities, of which they might otherwise know nothing, and 
some minor reforms may thus be brought about. For instance, 
m a number now lying before us is a letter calling attention to 
the fact that the lectures on modern languages delivered at the 
Taylor Buildings during term-time are given at hours varying 
from two to five in the afternoon; and any one who knows the 
University will understand how utterly inconvenient any such 


and so on; and the proceedings of the Oxford Branch of the 
English Church Union are duly chronicled. 

The comic sister publication, the Harlequin, is slightly 
ponderous in matter, and of folio size, both of which are mis- 
takes. Itis also rather too ambitious, dealing with Imperial 
rather than with University questions. We can fully sympa- 
thize’ with the wish of the managers—if their wish may be 
argued from their first essay—to keep clear of the low comedy 
and personal remarks and jokes into which too close an adherence 
to the subjects provided by Oxford itself might lead them; but 
still, in order to be successful with an undergraduate public, 
something more local should be added in the way of spicing. 
It is not necessary to fall into errors against good taste in 
touching with a light pen of sarcasm or joke some few of the 
innumerable matters of interest which are always rising up in 
the body of the University. There is little in No.1 of the 
Harlequin that might not have been published as well in any 
town in the kingdom as in Oxford, except a somewhat laboured 
article on Christ Church and its now historic bread and butter. 
In the course of this article we find a redeeming and amusing 
extract “from the unwritten but immutable code by which those 
august beings (the Bursars) govern and feed the undergraduate 
world,” to the following effect :— 


“Whereas the bursarship is intended for the good of the bursar 
and not of the college, inability to do the first four rules of arith- 
metic shal! disqualify no M.A. whatsoever for the office; nor is it 
requisite or desirable that the books of the college should be kept 
on any system which is used in business, which is methodical, and 
therefore not adapted for college use. . . . That the bursar shall 
place the utmost confidence in the college servants, and that he 
shall listen to no complaints from the undergraduates as to the 
badness of the food or the negligence of the servants; that he shall 
put down vigorously all deputations and petitions; that, in inflict- 
ing such punishments as are within his power, he shall inflict them 
first, but that he may listen to explanations afterwards; e¢.g., he 
shall cross men at the buttery without notice; that the bursar can- 
not do wrong, and shall impress this truth on the undergraduates 
at all times, as thus he will maintain the sanctity of his office.” 


To pass to the sister University, Momus falls into an error 
the very opposite of that which we have suggested in the 
Harlequin. It is local and personal beyond the bounds of 
good taste, and is besides as full of doubtful puns as the worst 
farce can possibly be. And yet there are abundant signs of 
talent which only needs a little pruning and training to become 
more worthy of public favour. The parody on the passage 
from “ As You Like It,”— 


“ All the world’s a college, 
And all the men upon it once were freshmen,” 


has many good points; and the closing lines, suggesting covertly 
a resemblance between the high class of authority spoken of 
and Shakespeare’s player in his last extremity, in “ second 
childishness and mere oblivion,” are excellent,— 


** Last scene of all 
That ends this well-run academic course, 
Is college headship, self-apotheosis, 
Sans toil, sans praise, sans aught but dignity.” 


The stanzas entitled “Lights of a Moderator” also are not 
bad in themselves, though they are intended to convey am 
insinuation which no cleverness of versification or point ¢an 
render tolerable. Nothing can excuse the disregard of pro- 
priety which, under cover of racy verses, suggests unfairness in 
the chief examination of the University; and the managers of 
Momus will do well to restrain their youthful desire to say 
witty things when real injury may be done by yielding to such 
desire, and unnecessary and unwarrantable pain may not 
impossibly be inflicted. We may venture at the same time to 
remind them, that very little keenness is added to the point 
of a really good thing by perverting it from a general to a par- 
ticular application, as, for instance, when without any possible 
special force they say, “A Downing man rushed into the 
Temple of Momus yesterday,” &c., the point being, not that the 
man was a Downing man, but that he propounded a very poor 
riddle; and if the thing itself be poor and pointless, to make it 
personal is not to make it good. A paragraph commencing 





hour must be. Another praiseworthy feature of this journal is 
the colamn of “ Cambridge Intelligence,” which “ Our own 
Gorrespondent ” sends from the sister University ; and if this is 
tolerably well done, as it has certainly so far been, it may lead 
to.a useful increase of the sympathy which exists between the 
resident undergraduates of the two Universities. Along with 
the exhaustive treatment of the various branches of athletics, 
religious questions appear to occupy a place in the columns of 





the Undergraduate’s Journal, several letters having already | 
appeared on “the Sanday Question,” “ Oxford Churches,” | 





“A Student of Joinville College,” is open to a different objec- 
tion. The name itself points quite as openly to the college 
intended as if it had been written “Gonville and Caius,” and 
the point of the paragraph is’ merely a double pun upon the 
names of a pair of Fellows of the College, who do not fill any 
sufficiently prominent position to give such puns much interest, 
to say nothing of one of the puns being as old and hackneyed 
as the riddle appropriated in the pages of Momus to the Bishop 
of Ely—* Why can he not eat his own apron ?—Because it 
goes against his stomach.” We shall be glad to see this 
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exuberance of personal allusions and unnecessary attack much 
checked in the future numbers of Momus. 

The Light Blue is a publication of more advanced literary 
pretensions than any of those which we have noticed. It takes 
its stand as a University magazine, and as such it ought to 
meet with support both from subscribers and from contri- 
butors. It has rivals in more than one college, but the younger 
members of the University, as a body, ought to be able to 
support a general magazine. The present number is not 
exactly what it could have been wished that a first number 
should be. An article on “A New Theory of Ghosts ” is little 
more than a series of extracts from a book called “The Unseen 
World,” the writer’s “ theory ” being thus stated :— 


*« There are three different states of connection between mind and 
body. First, the normal state, in which the mind realizes the object 
perceived through the senses. Secondly, the perverted state, in which 
the mind only partially realizes the objects perceived through the 
senses, and mixes them up with phantoms conceived in itself. 
Thirdly, the inverted state, in which the mind realizes not at all the 
objects perceptible to the senses, but imagines objects as perceived by 
them, which have no real and separate existence from itself. If this 
be granted—and I should imagine that no one would wish to dispute 
it—the conclusion is arrived at, that there is a time in which the 
conceptions of the spirit appear to have as real and separate an 
existence as the objects perceived by the bodily organs.” 


Next a lengthy essay on the writings of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, which might have appeared with credit in many 
magazines of repute; and then a version in poetry of one of 
Macpherson’s Ossianic poems, Oina-mord-ul, of considerable 
merit, but in many parts a weak dilution of the original, 
—witness the following :— 


“Who looks from his rock on dcean’s closing mist? His long 
locks, like the raven’s wing, are wandering on the blast. Stately are 
his steps in grief! The tears are in his eyes! His manly breast is 
heaving over his bursting soul! Retire, I am distant far, a wanderer 
in lands unknown. Though the race of kings are around me, yet my 
et Why have our fathers been foes, Ton-thormod, love of 
maids !” 


Rendered thus :— 


“ Far in the distance, o’er the trembling sea, 

A rock appears before my aching sight, 

And on that rock there stands one dear to me, 
His brow as black as night, 

His misty eyes and quivering lips confess 

An inward agony, yet firm he stands, 

A king—bowed down with soul-felt bitterness, 
Who nothing now commands. 


“O princely hero, who in battle spared 

To take the life of him, thy noble foe, 

To thee poor Oina-morul thus hath dared 
Her anguished heart to show. 

O leave me, or by distant streams unknown 

I ever wander, mourning for my love, 

For ever flitting o’er the world alone, 
Like some poor mateless dove.” 


The rest of the poem, however, is more faithful to the 
original, and is wisely thrown into a more rolling metre. A 
sketchy article on “ Long Vacation Rambles,” taking some 
strange liberties with French names, and a very fair réswmé of 
the interesting occurrences in the University, make up the 
number. The Light Blue has yet its spurs to win, and it has 
our best wishes for its success; but it will always be a 
difficulty in the existence of such a magazine that those of 
the younger members of the University who are able and 
practised writers have probably formed some more paying 
literary connection, and most men are rather miserly in such 
cases. Our idea of a University Magazine is that it should 
provide a style of literature such as is not to be found in 
ordinary magazine writing. 








CORRELATIVE CRITICISM. 


_ Wuerever there is an accumulation of facts of any par- 
ticular kind we may presume there lies amongst them an 
unwritten law which only awaits discovery. It was a belief of 
this kind which started the notion of a philosophy of history, 
and indeed science universally is indebted to such a presump- 
tion, not only for its progress, but for its existence. Genius 
inclines to where truth is hid, like the divining rod of the 
magician, but the earth must be cleared from the treasure 
before it is attainable. The fascinating reduction of the 
macrocosm to the microcosm can only be effected through the 
Same premises. The theory of the cosmos (the philosophy of 
the physical world) owed its origin to a similar faith. The 
intellect, unable to cope with a thousand vagrant uncertainties, 
establishes that “ lucidus ordo” of which Plato writes, and 








from it the real principles of things are extracted. It would 
almost seem as if the curse of Babel followed the builders of 
science and the workers in art; when one would hope the 
structure may reach the stars, we find the whole desige 
frustrated and falling away before the confusion of tongues, 
which deprives the architects of the power of combining te 
finish it. In art especially this confusion is manifest. Amd 
yet great men have held that it may cease, and that a time 
will come when the principles of art will be placed upon the 
secure basis of general and comprehensive laws, from whick 
results may be got as assuredly as those which follow from the 
laws of science. Newton says, “ I am inclined to believe that 
some general laws prevail with regard to the agreeable affectione 
of all our senses.” The Greeks assumed a very curious con- 
nection between harmony of form and sound, and our use of 
the word harmony (which was by them applied distinctively te 
shape) indicates that we are inclined to encourage the associa- 
tion. Pythagoras considered that music regulated art and 
science. It was he who first pretended to have heard that 
chorus of the spheres, which every poet has since sung. Has- 
litt, in an essay, remarks, “ there is a harmony of colours and 
an original harmony of forms as the principle of beauty, and 
the source of pleasure.” Schlegel tells us Correggio’s pictures 
remind him of the works of a musician. His expressions are 
so apt we must quote them. “A decided relation may be 
traced between all the works of any peculiar branch of art, and 
when examined in connection they mutually illustrate each other. 
You. know how I once attempted to make Correggio’s manner 
more intelligible by characterizing him as a musical painter. 
How natural is it to suppose that the genius of different arts 
may sometimes be disposed to unite and blend in close affinity.” 
Elsewhere the same eloquent writer speaks of a strain of music 
breathing from Leonardo’s portraits. Further on he repeats 
this idea more emphatically. ‘ Whether our thoughts he 
awakened and our hearts touched by the simple representations 
of outward forms, the melody of verse, or the more thrilling 
charms of music, is not the principle the same? ” 

A few years ago Mr. Patterson wrote an article in Blackwood 
on “ Real and Ideal Beauty,” founded on a work by Dr. Hay, whe 
sought to establish that so close were the relationships between 
music and form, between concord and beauty, that not only 
did they illustrate each other, but they were mutually dependant 
on the same principle for the pleasure they afforded. “A 
figure is pleasing to the eye in proportion as its fundameatal 
angles bear to one another the same ratios that the vibrations 
bear to one another in the series of musical harmonies, and 
that, as the whole science of musical harmony is based uposm 
the notes produced by the simple divisions into which the 
monochord spontaneously resolves itself, so the science of form 
is based upon the angles produced by a similar division of the 
circle, or its quadrant.” In this we may read an explanation 
of the poet’s line, “ the music breathing from Zuleika’s face,” or 


Longfellow’s, “when she had passed it seemed like the ceasing — 


of exquisite music,” or that in which it is said so prettily, 
“music born of murmuring sound shall pass into her face.” 
The strangest thing of all is that when Dr. Hay applied bie 
theory to the proportions of the Parthenon, he was only in ervor 
by half an inch of the actual measurement. Could we read the 
fable of the walls of Thebes rising at the lyre of Orpheus by 
this light? It was reported of a blind man who could feel 
scarlet and know it by touch, that he said it reminded him of 
the sound of a trumpet. In slang a flaring dress is termed 
“Joud.” Gounod’s music is full of colour. If the notes were 
printed on some medium as sensitive to sound as the mediums 
of photography are to light, we should expect to find the bars 
enclosing so many chromatic bouquets. Beethoven has written 
symphonies which remind oneof dim and solemn temples in which 
gigantic statues are niched. These analogies are more for a poet 
than a prose writer, but there is probably a germ of truth 
below the poetry. In forming these associations we appear te 
come nearer to first laws, and the poet has often preceded the 
philosopher in discovering the fountain-heads of knowledge. 
The former tells us also, by the bye, that the perfume of « 
flower resembles music; that these unheard melodies are 
sweetest; that petals ring out tunes; that rial harmonies 
float from flower beds, and so on—all of which notions we claim 
as of service to our idea of correlative criticism. Mr. Grove's 
“ Correlation of Forces” may be taken also as an aid to us. 
Could we not have a correlation of art, or a correlative inter- 
pretation of it which would embrace music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture? Critics would then have a place and an 
object. ; pits 

‘One of them has anticipated something of this kind— 
Winkleman, The mysterious music which came from the face 
of Memnon when the sun first touched it, may perhaps hawe 
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been only the compliment of a critic who cloaked his opinion in 
a beautiful allegory. 
does not belong to us; but it lies in our way to assert that 
criticism has made advances in liberality and in intelligence far 
beyond where it was in the days gone by. Though nobody now 
living is capable of writing “ Lear” or “ Macbeth,” a hundred 
are equal to criticising them, which is more than could be 
maintained of the period at which these plays were produced. 
Criticism in its most elevated form requires a power but little 
short of that which has conceived the theme criticised. ‘The 
roof and crown can only be judged from a height. The eye of 
the critic must be trained, and if necessary, artificially 
strengthened; but without sympathy—the sympathy of know- 
ledge—the fellow feeling of comprehension, he becomes @ mere 
showman, and often a mere literary Jack Pudding. On the 
whole, however, in this respect we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves. We have given up thrashing an author black and 
blue (or perhaps we should say blue and yellow); when he is 
against us in politics, we no longer turn against him in poetry. 
We have thrown over Blair. We do not hold Addison’s 
critiques to be models of sound judgment. We do not accept 
Lord Kaimes, or quote Boileau, or believe that Horace exhausted 
this branch of literature, although a few members of Parlia- 
ment are of opinion that Horace is good for anything yet, and 
quite anticipated the Reform Bill. Puffing is done occasionally, 
but with bated breath, compared to the brazen trumpet which 
once heralded a book. But we obviously require rules. Burke 
has been voted fallacious, and German esthetics not clear or 
condensed enough. Mr. Lewes made an admirable effort to 
correlate criticism in a few early numbers of the Fortnightly. 
The task is one worthy of both a poet and a philosopher. Mr. 
Lewes could not bring much of the faculties of the first to it; 
of the second he could bring a great deal, and could add it to 
that special capacity for analysis which he has displayed in his 
physiological treatises. But he went about his task too much 
in the style of a comparative anatomist. Instead of giving 
what he promised in his programme, he diverged from his 
course into fragmentary paragraphs of excellent advice, but 
which were unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they were rather a 
collection than a sum of experiences. Burke put out a system 
and was evidently prepared to stand by it. He was wrong in 
being almost too precise. He filtered emotion through so 
many intellectual strainers that when you got it you felt it 
mawkish, and all its freshness gone. Burke is of no more use 
to us now than Longinus. Ifa writer is to undertake the real 
exposition of critical principles, it must be on a correlative 
foundation. 


However, we tread here on ground which — 


He must not only illustrate one art by another, | 


but he must enunciate the laws which underlie them each and | ! - 
| impart the educational advantages of the place to Nonconformists, 


all. Our modern poetry, painting, and music, possess common 


resemblances in character and style which are very remarkable, | 


and which would be a help to a writer engaged in such a work. 
We are inclined to add sculpture to the rest, especially sculp- 
ture tinted, which carries us back to the times when, according 
to the most reliable authorities, there were principles of zesthetics 
founded on immutable standards. We may win back again 
the process by which Apelles and Praxiteles became immortal. 
Mr. Patterson, in alluding to Dr. Hay’s theory before mentioned, 
says, that such a theory “ would not only tend to the repression 
of that wsthetic latitudinarianism which is leading so many 


| argument that the position conferred such great honour that it was 
| ridiculous to propose an augmentation of pay. We do not ourselves 
subscribe to this unworthy argument, but we cannot help seein 
that it might be as strongly urged against Mr. Michell as it use 
to be against Professor Jowett. 


The proposed statute was, very rightly, not opposed in Congre- 


gation ; but the question still remains unanswered why Council 
selected this as their first fruits of liberality—though, no doubt, 
| there is a satisfactory reason to be given. Still, it is fresh within 
the memory of many, how urgently the Vice-Chancellor himself pro- 
| posed an increased stipend for the examiners in the class schools, 
whose work is not only very heavy but constantly increasing, and 
how regularly such a proposal was thrown out by the members of 
Council. But the really important point which came out at this 
discussion was the well-deserved censure from the Professor of 
Latin upon the neglectful and almost contemptuous way in which 
Council saw fit to treat Congregation. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History felt it to be inexcusable that 
one form of statute after another should emanate from Council 
without a single word of explanation upon its intention and its 
contemplated advantages ; and that members of Council, especially 
the promoters of the proposed changes, should not take the trouble 
to be present when those proposed forms were promulgated, but 
should leave the Vice-Chancellor the onerous, and often invidious, 


Both he and the Regius 


duty of being obliged to answer any questions that might be put 
upon the occasion. This abuse has already been complained of in 
your Oxford letters, and it is satisfactory to find that it is not 
likely to be acquiesced in for the future. 

It really ale something very much like a retrogression to old 
personal-interest days, when at a recent Fellowship Examination 
here, the candidates were gravely told that the Fellows of the 
College had made up their mind as to the gentleman who was most 
eligible for their society, and so that the unsuccessful competitors 
must not consider that any slur was cast upon their attainments by 
being distanced in this race. One scarcely knows whether to admire 
most, the ante-dated decision, or the naiveté of publishing it. Far 
be it from any one to say that such things are not now and then 
done in a corner, but it is a novelty to put it forward as a received 
College system. But as an “Oxford Graduate” has published, in 
a letter to the Zimes, his conviction that there is “something 
rotten in the state of Pembroke,” we need not pretend to be in 
ignorance of the College in which this grave abuse has been com- 
mitted. Perhaps before this appears in print an answer may have 
been made to these allegations by the Master of Pembroke himself. 
If so, we shall hail any explanation which can make us see the 
propriety of advertising an open Fellowship, and selecting before- 
hand an inferior man for the distinction, and then going through 
the farce of an examination. 

Of course, the petition to Parliament against the Tests Abolition 
Bill has taken the usual course with such petitions, and has remained 
a few days in the Justice Room for signatures previous to being 
sent in. Of course, as may be well believed, opinions in Oxfo 
are diametrically divided upon the merits or the terrors of the 
Bill. Probably there are few in Oxford who would be unwilling to 


and generally to members of other persuasions; probably the 
system of allowing all such to proceed to a degree of M.A. 
which did not confer the right of University Government 
would be pretty generally accepted; but as it is now allowed 
that such niggardly liberality would by no means content 
the supporters of the Bill, antagonism is virtually narrowed 
to the point as to whether it is advisable to extend the right of 
voting in Convocation to Nonconformists as well as Churchmen, to 


| render the former equally eligible to fellowships, and generally to 


| 


astray, and which naturally indaces our artists to follow any or | 


every whim of their own or the public’s devising; but it 


that there is a standard of beauty, and by demonstrating what 
its principles are.” - 





To CorresronpENts.—J, F. H. (received.) 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxForRD. 


As an instalment, we hope, of future liberality, the Universit 
decided at the end of the Term to give an additional stipend tp 
the Public Orator of £56. 13s, 4d., raising his whole salary to 
£130. When this statute was promulgated, it was not suffered to 
pass without some strong remarks, Probably nobody in the world 
grudges the Public Orator £56, 13s. 4d., especially when the Vice- 

hancellor reminded the House that to have to write Latin 
speeches subject to the criticism of friend and foe, and to be bullied 
and brow beaten for some twenty minutes at every commemora- 
tion, was a trial cheaply paid by £130 a year. So those who spoke 
spina the now carried measure studiously deprecated anything 

€ a personal attack, merely asking the pertinent question why 
the Public Orator’s claims were the first to be pushed. Was it 
because the dignity of the office demanded a more solid endow- 
ment? But while the salary of the Greek Professor was being so 
hotly contested not very long ago, it was a favourite line of 











put them on the same footing as those who would seem to have 
proved themselves members of the Church of England by having 
subscribed to her tests and formularies, This is far too wide and 
too important a question to be discussed in a few lines ; it seems 


ever | to be somewhat beyond the province of your Oxford correspondent’s 
indicates the cure for this by confirming the universal instinct | h i cc 


letter. Yet one can scarcely help remarking the unusual discrepancy 
of tone in the speeches of those who have voted for the second 
reading of the Bill. To one gentleman it appears as a sort of 
final concession which will for ever settle an old dispute; to 
another it is only the first instalment of a long series of movements 
in the same direction. Nor does Mr. Coleridge’s excellent speech 
seem free from a strange sort of vacillation ; in one sentence he 
supports the Bill on the ground that it will only introduce an 
inappreciable element of Dissent into the governing body of the 
University ; in another passage, he expresses a hope and a belief 
that a very large number of Nonconformists will be induced to 
write M.A. after their names. And when the Bill has safely 
passed through both Houses—-supposing it to do so—its working 
will be hampered by other University and College statutes, and it 
will be a long while before it can carry with it those professorships, 
fellowships, and tutorships which, of course, form the substantial 
pudding of which these claimants desire a slice. Be the result 
what it may, we trust that we are not committed to a series of 
Parliamentary interferences with the University, which is never 80 
likely an occurrence as under the premiership of Earl Russell. 

It was early work getting up on Saturday morning, March 24th. 
Starting for a walk at such unseasonable hours is more like coming 
home from a ball than beginning the day’s work. And certainly none 
of us who looked out the last thing on the Friday night could have 
gone to bed with any hopeful prognostications for the next day. 
Rain and wind, wind and rain, left nothing to be thankful for except 
that it was not our lot to be among the oarsmen who were to do 
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battle the first thing in the morning. But those who went to bed 
grumbling at the weather, and those who got up grumbling at the 
early hour, were forced to confess, before breakfast time, that they 
had seen a sight worth a dozen such untimely summonses from bed 
—a sight worth getting up to’see by Oxford men and Cambridge 
men alike :— 


** Tros Ratulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo.”’ 


For even though it be one thing to find oneself on the winning 
side, and quite another to accept the fate of the vanquished, yet no 
Cambridge man who was present at Saturday’s race could help 
feeling pride and satisfaction at the shout of sympathy which 
hailed a gallant crew that had done everything but win the day. 
Oxford does not pretend to conceal her exultation at the addition 
of another honourable laurel to her victor’s crown, and it adds not 
a little to the feeling of pleasure that this has been a laurel not 
lightly won, but wrested from as resolute a crew of foemen as 
could be found anywhere. It is no exaggeration to call it a grand 
sight when the two boats gained or lost on each other by inches at 
a time; the order in which the boats would arrive being 
evident only to the prescient eye of an experienced oarsman. 
If picturesqueness was to carry the day, we could well under- 
stand the sparkling dash of the Cambridge style winning the 
hearts of any judges, but an Oxford man may be pardoned for 
admiring as something higher still the sober and self-contained 
effort which shows neither excitement nor flurry when the enemy’s 
boat has forged a-head, but trusts in its quiet, almost solemn power 
to win the day. Is not this almost typically English—this reserve 
of strength? But we will not moralize ona boat race, only warning 
our own Oxford brethren that Cambridge has learned this year 
what the real thing is in the style of rowing and the preparation 
for the race, and that next year we shall have to put on a first-rate 
crew if we are to add one more mark on the long list of aquatic 
honours. Politicians tell us to look warily at American dockyards 
just now; let us give a hint to our University not to shut its eyes 
to the doings on the Cam between this March and the next. 

To one who has seen within the last few weeks very large gather- 
ings of men from both Universities, the colours and the cut of their 
clothes cannot have passed unnoticed. The prevailing law 
seems to be that black, as a colour, is utterly rococo and out of 
date. We might accept, as a natural change of the universe, the 
adoption of a pale glaucous green as the popular tint for trousers 
in the present generation of University men; we could acquiesce 
in the most awful shades of rhubarb, jalap, dead-leaf, and every 
other form of brown which marks the coat of 1866, but we lament 
a little over the extension of those unwholesome colours to the 
dome-shaped hat. Also a stranger would think, who should 
examine the length of young Oxford’s coat-skirts, that a general 
resumption of the simious type was hourly expected by under- 
graduates, to be ready for which they have assumed a form of 
coat which could not offer the slightest resistance to the most 
sudden growth, or the most violent wagging of man’s true ter- 
mination. As we write, a vision rises before us in the High-street 
of a young gentleman who wears a chestnut hat, a rhubarb coat, a 
seal-skin waistcoat of that colour which artists call cadmium— 
absit omen—and olive continuations ; a little beard like the olens 
maritus of Horace’s goat-fold, and a very tiny cane with a silver 
top. But to tell you a great secret, the man who dresses comme il 
faut here is a Christ Church freshman, and your only chance is to 


meet him in the street, and go straight to your tailor’s before the 
vision fades, 
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Tue last Bishop of Kildare was the Hon. Charles Lindsay, 
son of the Earl of Balcarres, in Scotland. He came over to 
Ireland, and was chaplain and private secretary to Earl 
Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant. In 1803 he was promoted to 
the see of Killaloe, and was translated immediately to Kildare. 

© Same year, or the year following, he was appointed to the 
~anery of Christ Church, which he held in commendam, 


| 


patron of the present school of sacred music in Dublin; and 
the inscription on his monument in Christ Church states that 
his aspect was so benign and venerable that all acknowledged 
his presence to be the best comment upon Leviticus xix. 32, 
where it is written, “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honour the face of the old man, and fear thy God.” He 
lived and died at Glasnevin, near Dublin, where he left a 
charming residence for his family. There is nothing recorded 

of his administration of the diocese, concerning which we read 
| only that he was enthroned at Kildare. Indeed, he seems to 
| have regarded it merely as an appendage to the deanery, in 
| connection with which he could better indulge his taste for 
| music and enjoy the pleasures of society. Yet Kildare was 
| once a famous place—the greatest head-centre of religion in 
| Ireland, having for some time enjoyed the rank of an arch- 
| bishopric, and having been founded as early as the sixth century. 
The proper title, however, was not that of archbishop, but 
that of chief abbess, for that was the rank held by the foundress, 
St. Bridgid, who employed a minister or bishop to perform the 
clerical duties of her cathedral, while her vestal virgins watched 
over the holy fire. This holy fire, and the round tower, 
together with other circumstances, prove that Kildare was one 
of the principal places of Baal-worship, if not the greatest, in 
the island. The vast central plain, called the Curragh, was 
probably the Irish Stonehenge, where the representatives of 
all the pagan tribes assembled on great national occasions. The 
fame of the cathedral, and the miraculous power of the relics 
there preserved, continued to the Reformation, when the 
ploughshare of ruin passed through it. The total population 
of the diocese of Kildare is 98,369, of which 84,590 are Roman 
Catholics, the Protestants being about one to seven. The 
number of benefices is forty-six, of which three are per- 
petual cures. The net income of the clergy is £8,236. The 
Crown has the patronage of eleven of the livings, and the 
Bishop seventeen. In the “Irish Church Directory” there is 
a column for church accommodation, by which is meant the 
number of sittings for the inhabitants of the parish; and we 
find that the cathedral of Kildare can accommodate only 200 
people. There is in another part of the Directory an index, 
with columns for benefices, area in acres, Church population, 
Dissenting population, and total population; but when we look 
out for the Church population, we find in many cases a blank. 
This ought not to be so; the Census Commissioners afford the 
means of filling up those blanks, and we ought to be able to 
see at a glance everything connected with any parish concerning 
which we seek information. We should have the income, the 
number of Church members, the amount of church accommo- 
dation, and the average attendance at public worship on 
Sunday forenoon. 

The theory of the Established Church is, that it should pro« 
vide for the spiritual wants of the whole population, and 
especially that it should furnish means for keeping up the 
public worship of God throughout the land. During the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, determined efforts were made to carry out 
this theory by forcing all the adult inhabitants to attend the 
parish churches on Sunday. But if the whole people are to 
attend the Established churches, there should be room for the 
whole people in those churches. Now, in looking through the 
“Trish Church Directory,” we are struck with the utterly 
inadequate provision thus made for the people, especially in 
the rural parishes. Thus, the population of Glasnevin is 
1,556, and there is church accommodation for 150, that is, for 
about one in ten of the population. ‘The total population 
in Rathfarnham is 5,683, and the Church population is 1,356 ; 
but the accommodation in the parish church is 600, not half 
sufficient for the Protestants, and not affording room for more 
than one-ninth of the whole population. Howth has a total 
population of 2,8¢4, and a Church population of 380 ; but there 
is church accommodation for only 300. The parish of Rath- 
drum, one of the most important towns in the county Wicklow, 
contains a total population of 6,768, and a Church population 
of 549; but though the church is unusally good, and the patron 
is Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, M.P., there is room for only 
400 worshippers. ‘This parish is served by two efficient clergy- 
men, and may be regarded as a favourable specimen of country 
parishes, including small towns ; yet we find, upon inquiry, that 
the average attendance on Sunday forenoon is not more than 
100. In strictly rural districts, where the Protestants are 
thinly scattered, the attendance is miserable, in many cases 
consisting only of two or three families and persons officially 








eying the revenues of both for forty-two years. He died in 
A 6, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. It is recorded by 
rchdeacon Cotton, that he watched actively over the rights 


and Privileges of his cathedral; that he was a good scholar, of | 
a relined taste, a great proficient in music, the founder and | 


connected with the church. There are curious stories current 
on this snbject, which would be amusing if grave interests and 
responsibilities were not involved. We have been assured by a 
rector, that when he was curate of a parish near Maynooth, on 
his way to church on Sunday morning, he regularly took up 
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on his car the parish clerk and sexton, and these were the 
whole congregation. On one occasion the Duke of Leinster 
met a curate returning during the hour of Divine service, either 
from that church or another in the neighbourhood, and inquir- 
ing the cause of his being out so soon, the clergyman answered, 
“She is ill!” There was, it appears, but one woman who 
attended the church, and it was no doubt a relief to the clergy- 
man not to have to go through the service in a cold church 
under such circumstances. We have heard of one case where, 
to avoid the expense of a curate and the necessity of keeping 
open the church, the rector advised a widow lady and her family 
to go to mass, assuring her that the Roman Catholic service 
contained a good deal of truth—that she would discriminate, 
choose the good and refuse the evil, like cattle, which instinc- 
tively select the wholesome herbage in a pasture, and pass 
over the rank tufts of grass that would not be good for their 
health. 

One of the most extraordinary things connected with the 

Irish Church is the fact that it has not been able to embrace 
within its fold even the population of the English Pale. Setting 
aside the new townships at the south side of the metropolis, all 
of which have sprung up during the last twenty or thirty 
years, we find the whole counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
and Wicklow as completely Irish in their manners and habits, 
and as thoroughly devoted to the Church of Rome, as the 
people of Tipperary or Cork. The gentry, for the most part, 
are Protestants ; but the great dead walls which surround their 
demesnes and shut out the public view,do not more signifi- 
cantly mark their exclusive spirit and the separation between 
them and the frieze-coated farmers around them than the social 
and religious wall of separation between them and the mass of the 
population. It seems wonderful that during so many ages the 
ruling and wealthy classes did not succeed better in imparting 
their religion and manners to the people even within the Pale, 
and on the very borders of the metropolis. Until the com- 
mercial element came into operation, increased largely by 
English and Scotch settlers, there was not a trace of progress 
or improvement about the suburbs of Dublin. The same mud 
walls, open dykes, untrimmed hedges, and dirty roads, alter- 
nately covered with mud and dust, without a seat for the weary 
traveller, or the least accommodation for the comfort of the 
people, continued from generation to generation. Neither the 
aristocracy nor the Established clergy seemed to spend a 
thought upon the inhabitants of their estates and parishes, 
except as machinery for producing rents and tithes and re- 
turning members to Parliament. As, therefore, no Scriptural, 
rational, or humane efforts were made to Protestantize or civi- 
lize the people, they remained in their primitive state, or 
relapsed from the Established Church into the Church of 
Rome, as much estranged from their so-called “ natural pro- 
tectors” and their authorized ministers as if Henry II. had 
never invaded the country and Henry VIII. had never reformed 
the Church. 

But although, in the united diocese of Dublin and Kildare, 
the proportion is very small between the Church population 
and the Roman Catholic population, and although the actual 
attendance at public worship is seldom as large as it ought to 
be, and too often merely nominal, the proportion between the 
incomes of the clergy and the amount of church accommodation 
is remarkable. The average is about one pound per annum for 
every person that could find room in the church; and, as the 
churches are seldom half full,—often not more than a third or 
a fourth full,—it happens that in the metropolitan diocese the 
incumbent receives generally two or three or four pounds a 
head for all those who actually attend his public ministry. As 
illustrations of this, we give a few examples from the “ Irish 
Church Directory :”— 


Charch 
Benefice. Gross Income. Ageoumadetice. 
SS OO re pS eee 600 
Sr ir rae ere 300 
Passat veon tices coeatitl i ee 200 
SIE heise vclhees nce ne  “evcesates 150 
SEE GA cK clvevt reset, oaitels Bee: .ctvtneve 180 
Donaghmore ........................ ee 300 
Dunnganstown ..................... SP conscons 600 
Ee epeiied Ge ... ccilinchas 380 
lisse vct shure banse-.cun ee 250 
RECO 6 SES a seted 100 
SUN Fdlsicals bavcev ect sccdce.. Gee ibisivn 170 
ED: SIRGIESUEEES . hic icda cess EP cchisdins 200 
Inch ee a Se \cwken 250 
a ae ee 250 
Kilsallahan....... OO ig fireet3 100 
ee eo BE sadtsccke 200 
a ee ee ee TOD ciccuddic 300 
TERT, er eee BOO seater 200 
a ne a ee 160 





Benefice. Gross Income. A i. «A 
Narraghmore ...............0ssseeees ae 125 
Ss Se.  Segudowek Nil 
Newcastle Lyons ...........+.0+++ SF sadevewsd 100 
BROOM oc csc ccececcscccsccsvoncseres | ae 100 
sol iincett ocean TD, -neauecaie 120 
IES. Susu covseutedeesyvisdserers 460... .. 00. 400 
ERE IRS ee SE xcneeacs 75 
Rathmore Union ........cceccseess Ee csadvnune 200 
___. PEEL Toe OO” Scsstcets 230 
SS da uawedestdvys cevcccueteneeet Se | .odbestks 300 
gg eS ee Gee wikia 150 
NIN, .. Jaduidenvn corbin» erccbbecdeus GaP wei 700 
IGN sc0rsevvesovwr tien .ceseveovens BO cia 120 
Ballysomm0n .........ee eee cee neon ane 200 
SID deiitccentaahh cdddetso devon: sevuedtdte OM. weed 300 
Coolebanagher...........c00eseeees 454 ..ecceee 200 


These cases are nearly all taken from the diocese of Dublin. 
Many of them are parishes near the city. They could be 
multiplied to any extent, showing that the number of | pounds 
sterling allotted originally for the support of the pastor greatly 
surpasses the number of sittings provided for the accommoda- 
tion of his hearers. If we were to examine the lists, we might 
find throughout the country at large hundreds of parallels for 
the sinecure city parishes. In fact, we should find that the 
parochial system works as badly in the country as in the 
towns, and that, in order to maintain it, the funds of the 
Church are most culpably wasted. 
Another bad feature of the system is the existence of plurali- 
ties—a class of abuses which may be called an iniquitous 
perversion of sacred funds, for which, of course, the State, as 
well as the Church, is responsible, and in reference to which 
bishops are the greatest delinquents. The rector of Killis a 
sample of the old pluralists once so common. His father was 
the celebrated Bishop Warburton, whose real name was 
Morgan, and whose ordination was a matter of dispute among 
the curious. The Church directories of a few years back 
showed a blank in the place where the date of John Warbur- 
ton’s admission to his Kildare benefice ought to be. In the 
edition of Charles’s “ Church Directory ” for the present year, 
the date 1845 is given as the year of his admission. But the 
Rev. Dr. Brady, in his “Cork Records,’ gives a different 
account. It there appears (vol. ii. p. 273), that Mr. Warburton 
has held the unions of Kill and Lyons from the year 1814, 
and, along with it, from the year 1818, the precentorship of 
Limerick,—and, from 1825, a vicar-choralship im Cloyne, and, 
from 1826, another vicar-choralship in Cork, and, from 1829, 
the sinecure rectory of Drumceliffe, in the diocese of Killaloe. 
The official responsibilities of Mr. Warburton thus extend over 
five dioceses. He is the legal pastor of 108 Church people, 
14 Dissenters, and 980 Roman Catholics, in Kildare diocese. 
In Limerick diocese the State has given him charge of 237 
Episcopalians, 81 Dissenters, and 3,611 Roman Catholics. 
In other words, he is the authorized pastor of more 
than five thousand souls, scattered over six parishes 
in two different provinces, the vast majority of the 
people thus committed to his “care” being Roman 
Catholics, who repudiate his authority altogether. For all 
these “ services” he has a gross revenue of £430. 17s. 6d. 
from Kill, and £754. 3s, 8d. from his Limerick precentorship. 
It is also his duty to sing in the cathedrals of Cork and Cloyne, 
for which no doubt he is paid well, although the returns of 
Captain Stacpoole contain no record of the amount. He 
enjoys, however, the gross revenue of £229, 6s. 6d. from his 
sinecure in Killaloe. Thus, exclusively of his vicar-choralships, 
he has a gross income of £1,415. 7s. 8d. per annum for 
ministering to a total of 237 members of the Established 
Church, if by possibility he could minister to people living 80 
remote from one another. One of the last acts of the late 
Lord Monteagle was to attend the primary visitation of Arch- 
bishop Trench at Limerick, to represent the want of a curate 
to perform divine service in one of Mr. Warburton’s Limerick 
parishes. It was simply a physical impossibility that ever 
Mr. Warburton could have earned this income. If he sang i2 
Cloyne, he could not sing in Cork; if he sang in either place, 
he could not preach and visit at Dramcliffe; and if he did his 
duty in Limerick, he could not do it in Kildare. Certainly his 


| mitred father had much to answer for when he went to give 


an account of his stewardship. The common excuse for the 





eS 


nepotism of bishops is that they have a right to give livings to 
their sons if their sons can perform the duties as well as others. 
But what excuse can be made for a bishop who loads his son 
with the revenues of the Church under circumstances which 
render the duties incompatible and their performance impos- 
sible, thereby robl'ng the Church of the means of paying the 
men by whom the duties could be done, and so robbing the 
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Christian people of the ministrations of religion to which they 
are entitled. 

Another of the old race of pluralists, the incumbent of 
Hollywood, in the county Wicklow, is the Hon. and Very 
Reverend James Agar, Archdeacon of Kilmore, son of an 
archbishop, and, being the son of an archbishop, naturally 
an arch-pluralist. Mr. Agar has held the Archdeaconry since 
1809, more than half a century, and the Hollywood living since 
1814. Hollywood contains only 87 members of the Established 
Church, while the Roman Catholics number 1,654. He has a 
parish as Archdeacon in Kilmore, which contains 1,182 Church 
people, 295 Dissenters, and 4,045 Roman Catholics. It is 
difficult to ascertain which of the parishes is blessed with his 
presence. According to Captain Stacpoole’s Returns, p. 25, 
Archdeacon Agar is said to be a resident in Hollywood, but at 
p. 34 he is said to be non-resident there, and to have a faculty 
for that purpose. A friend suggests that the difficulty may be 
solved by supposing that the venerable pluralist lives neither at 
Carrigallan, in the diocese of Kilmore, nor at Hollywood, in the 
diocese of Dublin ; but at Stephen’s Green, in this city, so as to 
avoid causing any unnecessary jealousy between the rival 
candidates for the favour of his ministrations. For the northern 
parish he receives a gross revenue of £1,075, and for Hollywood 
£169. 4s. 10s. Out of this income of about £1,200 he pays 
three curates a total sum of £225 annually. Of course he 
conscientiously believes that it is for the benefit of the 
Church that he should have received about £1,000 a 
year for fifty years, while the duties for which he 
received it were discharged by three other ministers for one- 
fifth of that amount. But it may occur to Church reformers 
in this age of rude inquiry whether the Archdeacon has not 
deceived himself in this matter, and whether there is any 
real advantage in paying so dearly for Church ornaments of 
his class. 

Mr. Charles, the compiler of the “ Irish Church Directory,” 

has taken great pains to procure correct information, and 
has tried to obtain it in every instance from the incumbents 
themselves ; but he has not been always successful, and there 
are ominous blanks after some distinguished names. For 
example, the rector of the parish of Clonmethan, in the diocese 
of Dublin, is the Rev. J. W. La Touche; but there is no informa- 
tion given about his ordination, or the date of his admission to 
the diocese, or his induction to the benefice ; these columns are 
blank, but we are enabled to supply the information. Mr. La 
Touche has held the parish since 1848, and has enjoyed a gross 
income of £489. 6s. 4d. There are only 45 Protestants in the 
parish, of whom two are Dissenters, 1,440 being Roman 
Catholics. The rector has obtained a license for non-residence, 
having delegated his duties to an estimable clergyman, the 
Rev. James Burnett, who is paid by glebe lands, and who, by 
the way, ought to have got a living of his own long ago, for 
he has been a curate in the diocese more than thirty years. 
_ Perhaps the most remarkable clergyman in Kildare diocese 
is the Rev. John Brown, treasurer of Kildare, registrar of the 
diocese, and rector of the parishes of Great Connell, Ladytown, 
and Ballymanny. His parishioners consist of 1,439 Anglicans, 
69 Dissenters, and 2,959 Roman Catholics; and he has one 
church, yet he does not reside, being exempt (as registrar) by 
the 5th Geo. IV. cap. 91, s. 9, and he keeps no curate. In the 
returns made by this gentleman to the queries of the Arch- 
bishop touching his duties as registrar, he makes an extra- 
ordinary statement, to the effect, that although unable, through 
illness, to give full information, the office is always open to the 
public for business. He keeps no clerk and no curate, is not 
resident, and yet serves a church and keeps an open office! 

The anomalies and abuses in this metropolitan diocese are 
far too numerous for our space. We can only give a few of 
the most striking examples. Balscadan, of which the vicar is 
the Rey. Hugh Hamilton, appoi.t2d in 1844, and residing at 
40, York-street, Dublin, has no church and no duty. He is 
connected by family ties with Mr. George A. Hamilton, late 
M.P. for the Dublin University. He is employed, however, as 
one of the Inspectors of the Church Education Society, and it 
must be confessed that he could not live on the income, which 
is only £44 net. It is stated that a church is being built, but 
we cannot see for what purpose, as the total population is only 
‘78, and the Protestant population 28. 

Castledermot Union has a total population of 3,759, and a 
Tae, income of £489. The incumbent since 1837 is the Rev. 

ward Pepper. He has the reputation of being an ecclesi- 
=a Croesus; and if he loved souls as well as he is said to 
hei Sovereigns, the people of his charge would perhaps be 
i ¢r cared for than the people in any parish in Ireland. But 
© generally lives on the Continent, and the sight of his face in 
® parish is as rare as the sight of his money, which is saying 


a great deal, The parochial duties, however, are performed by 
his curate, who does the best he can to supply the reetor’s 


are no schools in the parish. 
motion by a very ingenious device. He is by birth a German 
or a Pole, and is professor of French and German in the 
Dublin University. Aware that the late Archbishop Whately 
had a very weak point as an author, Mr. Abettshauser trans- 
lated into German the Archbishop’s work on the Evidences 
of Christianity, and got it published in Germany. Armed 
with a copy of this book, he presented it to his Grace in proof 
of his European reputation as a theologian. The result was 
that though the young German teacher was only ten or twelve 
years in holy orders, he was speedily appointed to this parish, 
in the county Wicklow, and allowed at the .ame time to retain 
his professorship in Trinity College, Dublin, where he has to 
deliver lectures and examine students daily. The rector of 
Glasnevin, the Rev. H. G. Carroll, has not been so fortunate. 
He is an excellent man, an eminent classical, biblical, and 
oriental scholar, having the reputation of being well acquainted 
with Arabic and Syriac, as well as the modern continental 
languages. He has been in the diocese longer than the gentle- 
man just mentioned, and yet he has been so unappreciated by 
the dispensers of patronage, that he has got a stipend of £126 
a year, which he owes to the authorities of Christ Church, 
Here then we have a distinguished scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a biblical prizeman, remarkable among his contempo- 
raries for profound and extensive scholarship, treated as if he 
were the merest clod. This case strikingly illustrates the 
statement current among the clergy here, that some of the best 
scholars of the diocese have been most neglected, and that the 
most precious talents committed to the Church have been 
deliberately buried by its rulers. 

The incumbent of Drumcondra, near Dublin, though having 
a small income, enjoys the comfortable position of being his 
own patron, and of having appointed himself to the living. 
The fine old church of Rathfarnham, near Dublin, most favour- 
ably situated, and having a total population of néarly 6,000, 
has been in an unsatisfactory condition for a long time. The 
rector, since 1853, is an able preacher, but he has unfortunately 
been involved in such difficulties that he has no residence in 
the parish but the vestry-room of the church, while his wife 
and children live at Kerries, in a remote part of the county; so 
that it is impossible that he should be able to discharge the 
duties of such an important parish in a way that would be 
desirable. It contains not only a large number of the poorer 
classes, but also a number of the gentry, including the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, the Master of the 
Rolls, &c. There are various other instances of incongruities, 
strangely jumbled together in consequence of the present 
system of patronage. 

The rector of Taney, Dr. Moren, with a gross income of 
£398, is a pastor of a parish which includes the populous and 
rapidly-increasing village of Dundrum. He is a distinguished 
logical and ethical “ grinder” in the Dublin University; that 
is, he prepares private pupils for their examinations in those 
departments of science. As might be expected, his preaching 
partakes of the character of his weekly studies, being very 
logical in form, laboriously raising difficulties of which hia 
hearers would never have dreamt, as if for the purpose of 
giving them a learned refutation, which tends sometimes to 
bewilder rather than guide. When the present archbishop 
arrived in Dublin, some friends of Dr. Moren indiscreetly put 
forth in the press his claims to be appointed archdeacon of the 
diocese, on the ground of his experience as a parish minister ; 
but when his Grace came to inquire into the matter, he found 
that this parochial minister was in the habit of spending many 
hours every day in the university instructing his pupils, as he 
had been doing for a great many years; 80 that his parochial 
experience must have been very limited. Such a parish as 
Taney ought to give him abundant occupation; and every one 
knows that the union of a parish minister and a college pro- 
fessor in the same person is not at all desirable. Those whose 
business it is to grind youth in the elements of knowledge are, 
as preachers, proverbially “dry.” Yet the clerical members of 
the Dublin University are not satisfied with the unrivalled 
advantages afforded to men of learning in that magnificent 
and exceedingly wealthy corporation. We find one of its most 
distinguished classical grinders, the Rev. G. B. Wheeler, A.M. 
in the clerical list, rector of Ballysax, near the Curragh of 
Kildare. The income is £150 a year, but it is understood to 
be, as in most other cases, worth much more than the figures 
returned, having a glebe-house and a farm of good land. It 





is a Crown living, and was given by Lord Carlisle, it is 


lack of service with the small stipend allowed him. There, 


The incumbent of Derrylossary is said to have got his pro-- 
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supposed, on account of Mr. Wheeler’s articles in a Dublin daily 
paper, of which he had been since its establishment, and is 
still, the principal writer, going to his parish every Saturday, 
and returning to the editor’s chair every Monday. Another of 
the rectors of this diocese, Mr. O’Mahony, a convert from the 
Church of Rome, is also a Professor of the Irish language 
in the Dublin University; and the Rev. Dr. Smyth, the able 
Professor of Biblical Greek, has a parish far north, in the 
county of Fermanagh. While such pluralities exist, and such 
incompatible duties and responsibilities are imposed on the 
same persons, the rulers of the Church cannot expect to get 
credit for fidelity to their own stewardship or to be heard with 
patience when they talk of the poverty of the Establishment. 
But the instances we have given are small matters compared 
with others that will come before us in the course of our inquiry. 
It is not creditable to the University to throw the support of 
its working men upon the Church. There was some excuse for 
fellows and professors of Trinity College having rich parishes 
at their disposal, when the law of celibacy prevailed and it was 
desirable to tempt them into matrimony by the offer of a good 
living. But nowcollege fellows may marry without resigning their 
fellowships or professorships. When, therefore, any one of them 
chooses to become a rector, he ought to abide by his choice, and 
cease to be a professor. To anyright-thinking, conscientious man, 
the careof a parish will appear sufficient to absorb all his energies; 
and as the State has appointed an income for the work, the 
wages ought to be honestly earned by the man who receives it. 
But how is this possible for a gentleman who is at the same 
time earning his salary or his fees by his daily toil as an 
editor, a college grinder, or a professor in Dublin? Whether the 
patrons in such cases be fellows of colleges, deans and chapters, 
pious bishops, or amiable viceroys, it is quite impossible to 
give them credit for conscientious regard to the welfare of the 
Church in making such appointments. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Looxkine at the exhibition which this Society, incorporated 
by Royal Charter, has for the forty-third year got together 
as a sample of the productions of the artists of this country, and 
a sign of the condition of art amongst our painters, it is rather a 
melancholy spectacle. Foreigners not generally very well informed 
as to which of our institutions are representative, and which not so, 
will suppose that this large array of pictures is to be regarded 
as a display of British art, whereas nothing could well be more 
erroneous. It is due to English art that it should be understood 
that scarce half a dozen pictures can be pointed to in this exhi- 
bition which afford really any notion of the capabilities of our 
school, or which indicate the prevailing feeling and inclinations of 
the leading spirits among our artists. As we come to speak of the 
works contributed in detail, it will be apparent where the merit of 
the few lies. The great mass of the pictures can only be esteemed 
as the work of that large number of artists who paint to live, the 
majority of the rest being painters who are simply too old to 

t; so that we find ourselves surrounded by a crowd of very 
industrious incapables, with all the best places filled by trembling 
veterans in faded laurels, England may possibly abound in painters 
of this merit more than any other country, but it must not be 
supposed that we have not as many and as good artists in the 
higher sense, to whom art isa culté, as any nation possesses, But 
we must not go to the Suffolk-street Gallery to find them. The 
misfortune of the Society has been that—having taken its origin 
from the narrow exclusiveness of the Academy, which shuts out all 
would-be celebrities of second-rate genius—it has constantly been 
the refuge of second-rates, and inevitably the shunned of all young 
artists of first-rate ability. Those who use the Exhibition as a 
stepping-stone, have no sooner made their little success than they 
forthwith turn round and forsake the ground where they won their 
spurs. 

The society has been very unlucky lately in losing more than 
one clever member by death, and in the present exhibition two 
well-remembered landscapes of the picturesque Welsh scenery 
appear as the work of the late Mr. H. J. Boddington. He was a 


painter of more merit than some of the Academician landscapists, | 


though withont the originality and power of asserting it which 
lead a painter to do great things. The other landscape painters of 
the society who once had something like fair pretensions have fallen 
into the sere and yellow leaf, and, as we see in this year’s exhibition 
will soon be pushed from their stools by their sons. Young Mr. 
Pettitt exhibits two Alpine pictures—one, a view of the Matter- 
horn ; the other of “The Aiguille de Charmouz and Mer de Glace 
Chamounix —which show something more than the talent to be 
ed by good teaching, and promise a future of no mean success. 

wo sons of Mr. J. B. Pyne, the well-known landscape painter 
come out with several very promising water-colour drawings in 
which may be observed a good deal of the father’s peculiar gift 
for painting hazy atmosphere and water, and the style is one that 


would appear to be more suited to water-colour than oil. <A view 
of “Plymouth Sound” (1012), by T. Pyne, “ Arundel Castle” 
(1063), by C. Pyne, may be mentioned as the most pleasing works 
of these young painters. 6 

There are two large landscapes in the Exhibition by Mr. G. Cole, 
which stand out as the only examples of any pretensions to the 
higher rank. These are (42) “ The Windmill, Evening,” and (722) 
“ Cutting and Carrying Wheat, Hastings Coombe, Sussex.” In both 
these pictures we notice, however, too great a disposition to vulgar 
contrasts and “loud” effects, with too slight a | age a of the 
tenderness and reserve of Nature’s painting. In the Windmill 
the effect of strong sunlight breaking through evening clouds down 
upon the low hills and valley is seized and placed on the canvas 
with a power of hand and a sense of pictorial brilliancy which 
amply suffice to delight the eye ; what we ask for in so able a painter 
is a more thoughtful consideration of passages in the great book. 
In the Harvest picture this fault of taste is more evident, not to 
mention the obvious resemblance of the subject to several works of 
the same stamp precisely, which brought into notice Mr. Vicat 
Cole—a painter who very speedily forsook the ranks of the British 
Artists for the walls of the Academy, where, however, he has to 
meet the more dangerous rivalry of the Linnells. 

Mr. J. B. Pyne has not contributed any very remarkable work 
this year ; indeed the two small pictures he has painted are less 
distinctly characteristic of his manner than usual, and they have 
the appearance, therefore, of being drawn with less earnestness. 
Both are views of Italian seaports, and that of Venice is especially 
interesting, from its representing the railway—the “ Strada ferrata” 
—as it crosses the great lagune to the city. The two effects of 
aérial perspective, in the distant view of Venice, and linear po 
spective, in the line of railway, are rendered with singular ski 
But on the whole it cannot be said that Mr. Pyne has done justice 
to his great ability. 

There are few better painters of the pleasing picturesque than 
Mr. E. J. Cobbett ; his “‘ Gleaners returning” (174) is really a most 
pleasing and ornamental picture, and this applies to the several 
other works of less importance, though not less pretty, in this 
exhibition. Mr. Tennant, an old pillar of the society, contributes 
no less than eight landscapes, of which (205) “ Resting at Plough 
on the Downs near Beachy Head” is perhaps his best, and 
certainly evinces more originality and freshness of study than we 
were prepared to expect from the general sameness of his works. 

Mr. E. Hayes is an accession to the marine painters of the 
society ; his works have for some time been familiar in the exhibi- 
tions, and they have the merit of being always pleasing, however 
deficient in the more striking points of originality in treatment. 





“ Evening—Shields from the Middens” (141), and “ Bambro’ Castle 
—a Signal of Distress in the Offing” (284) are his most important 
contributions ; the latter a large and somewhat too ambitious 
work, in which the subject is treated in the usual way, of plenty of 
foam and a confused crowd of figures gathered round a lifeboat on 
the beach. It is strange that marine painters show 80 very little 
capability of portraying the tremendous scenes of excitement and 
emotion that occur in these awful extremities, There are two other 
highly venturous attempts at painting the storm—one which has at 
least the merit of being on a tremendous scale—by Mr. Webb (146), 
“Lost and Saved ;” the other an elaborate picture of the scene at 
Brixham, Torbay, when so many ships were hurled upon the rocks 
in the gale of Jan. 11th, in which, we must admit, Mr. Pettitt has 
gang in dealing with so difficult a subject than most painters 
could. 

In figure-painting the Exhibition certainly has the advantage of 
showing what are the extreme limits of eccentricity in art, and 
at the same time giving a lesson to young painters upon all the 
vices that can well befal an artist, in the examples furnished by the 
President’s picture of “Gulnare and Seyd.” There are other works 
of the same intention, but this will suffice—as, indeed, it embraces 
_ in itself so much, and is evidently a work upon which the author 

stakes his reputation and his theory. Mr. Woolmer’s harmless 
prettinesses may be allowed to pass with all their affectation, 
because he assumes no high art position ; although it might be 
difficult to advance any very potent arguments in favour of a line 
of art so fanciful. Mr. Woolmer, we can readily believe, 
finds many admirers, and he deserves their admiration ; but we 
| cannot conceive a taste so perverted as to approve of such horrors 
as the “ Gulnare and Seyd” which now occupies the post of honour 
in the Gallery of the British Artists. . 

It is a relief to turn to two or three works of promise 
| in the Exhibition, which happen to be by painters new to fame. 
Mr. E. C. Barnes has a picture called “ Passion and Patience ° 
(213), which possesses genuine merit; not so much in the 
subject, however, as in the admirable study of the technical and 
elementary points. It represents simply a lovely and Pye 
daughter who has been trying her mother’s patience while she 
indites a letter—we may suppose a love-letter, any number of 
failures lying in torn pieces on the carpet. A capital figure is the 
groom, who has ridden post-haste to deliver his master’s message, 
and stands yawning on the other side of the screen. Mr. A. 
Hunt, another new painter, contributes a work which deserves 
much praise for its good drawing and conscientious study. 
The subject is “ Job in his Adversity” (311), and the picture 
is interesting as an example of the naturalistic treatment of 0 
Scripture subjects, in opposition to that which the influence of the 
great masters of art has so long encouraged in modern art. ™ 
Herbert, it will be remembered, adopts this view, and that it admits 
of very high expression no one can deny after seeing bis 
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fresco in the House of Lords. Mr. Calthrop is the painter of two 
pictures which abound in mistakes and weak points, but in 
which we may perceive some real artistic power, especially 
of the dramatic order. In the one picture we have a 
lady, elaborately clad in crimson velvet, throwing herself on 
the body of a splendidly attired gentleman, in white satin, 
who has fallen back on a gorgeous couch struck to the heart by an 
assassin. The other picture represents Madame Roland after her 
condemnation by Fouquier Tinville. Mr. Staniland’s “ Job in his 
Prosperity” (477) is also a picture which deserves to be mentioned 
as a work of some promise from a painter whose name is not 
familiar to us. We noticed also a prettily conceived picture of a 
little girl dressed, as mammas delight to adorn them, with all 
the fopperies of eighteen, “ consulting the oracles” of the weather 
as she passes through the hall, the “oracles” being the quaint 
weather-glass of the old man and woman who come out when it is 
fine and go in when it is wet, and the little girl's face is beaming 
with joy to see the oracles propitious for her ride. 

We cannot say that Mr. Bayllar has benefited much by his 
Venetian studies, neither has Mr. T. Roberts chosen a very appo- 
site subject in his pretty sailor boy writing a letter on the breech 
ofa gun. Everything in pictures of this aim depends upon truth 
and naturalness, not in the painting of a gun ora sailor's jacket, 
but in the fact the painter has to tell ; if this is absurd or false the 
picture, no matter how well painted, becomes inevitably ridiculous. 
The number of water-colour drawings is greater than ever, and 
amongst them are some which would do honour to the walls of the 
Water Colour Societies. In encouraging this branch of art the 
Society is decidedly setting a good example to the Academy. 








MUSIC. 


Tue third concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, on Thursday 
week, which was entirely devoted to sacred music, presented the 
novel feature of a full orchestra—the usual attraction of these con- 
certs, and, indeed, the special merit of the choir, consisting in the 
performance of unaccompanied choral music. The most important 
portion of the programme was Beethoven’s Mass in C, the earlier 
of the only two works of this kind which he produced. The differ- 
ence in tone and treatment between Beethoven’s Mass in C and 
that in Dis almost as great as that which distinguishes his earlier 
symphonies from the grand, elaborate ninth (or choral) symphony 
apparently the ultimatum of all that is sublime in symphonic art. 
The clear design and lucid treatment of the earlier work of course 
renders it more readily intelligible to ordinary hearers than can 
ever be the case with the vastness of conception and abstract ideal- 
ism which characterize Beethoven’s latest works. Exquisitely 
beautiful and devotional as is the Mass in C, it cannot for a moment 
be compared with the gigantic and awful grandeur of the later 
Mass, which is as far beyond all other service music as the choral 
symphony is in advance of any previous example of its kind. 
From its much greater ease of execution, as well as on account of 
its appealing less to special powers of appreciation, we have many 





hearings of the Mass in C for one performance of thatin D. It | 


has seldom been better given than on the occasion now referred to ; 
the orchestra, although moderate in point of numbers, was 
thoroughly efficient. The solo singers, Mesdames Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Dolby, and Messrs. Cummings and Patey, sang well 
and carefully, but with some want of that elevated sentiment 
which such music especially demands. The programme comprised 
M. Gounod’s Psalm, “ By Babylon’s wave,” and his Christmas Carol, 
“Bethlehem,” the latter producing its usual effect by virtue of 
its tunefulness, which, however, is somewhat too much in the 
rollicking style for the sacredness of the subject. The programme of 
the concert also included selections from Mr. Leslie’s oratorio “ Im- 


manuel,” from Mozart’s Litany in B flat, unaccompanied anthems 
by Mendelssohn, and Handel’s bravura song, “Let the bright | 


Seraphim,” sung by Madame Sherrington with Mr. Thomas 
Harper’s incomparable trumpet accompaniment. The next con- 
cert, on April 27, will consist of madrigals and part songs, includ- 
ing the first performance in London of the compositions which 
gained the prizes at the Bristol Madrigal Society’s competition 
last year. 

The Popular Concert of Monday last was distinguished by the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and was, moreover, 
the occasion of Herr Joachim’s last appearance this season. 

At the Musical Society’s second concert, on April 11th, Mr. 
Sullivan’s new Symphony (produced at the Crystal Palace Concert 
of last Saturday week) is to be performed, and Signor Piatti will 
play Schumann’s Concerto for violoncello. 

M. Clapisson, a composer of French opera-comique, died on 
Monday last. Of his various works, “Fanchonette,” produced at 
the Thédtre Lyrique in 1856, and “Les Trois Nicolas” at the 
Opéra Comique in 1858, are among the best. His music, however, 
although occasionally sparkling and lively, has not force or 
originality sufficient to insure long life. M. Clapisson was a 
member of the Institute. Among his greatest merits will perhaps 

ereafter be reckoned his formation of a valuable collection of 
musical instruments of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period. 








Axone the students who are down to attend the lectures in the 
niversity of Heidelberg for this summer session is a son of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


SCIENCE. 





“Screntiric Optnion” is the title of a new weekly journal 
which is to make its appearance on Wednesday next, and whose 
prospectus has been favourably commented on by the Lancet, 
Morning Star, Medical Times, Chemical News and other journals, 
The scheme of Scientific Opinion is similar to that of Public Opinion, 
save that the subjects embraced by it are connected with science. 
“It will,” says the prospectus, “contain extracts from the more 
interesting articles on natural and physical science, public health, 
chemistry, photography, mechanics, microscopy, and physiology, 
which appear from time to time in the various English and Con- 
tinental periodicals. Notices of books, reports of the meetings of 
home and foreign scientific societies, and notes and queries, form 
also a part of its scheme.” We think the editor will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry out the terms of the prospectus, but if 
he succeeds in his efforts, we shall have a weekly paper of equal 
interest to scientific men and amateurs. 


In a late number of Les Mondes a curious note appears relative 
to an experiment of the Camille Saint Pierre upon the air in wine- 
tuns. M. Saint Pierre found that the air in a large wine-tun 
would not -—— the combustion of a candle ; as, however, the 
tun contained some quicklime, it was evident the effect could not 
be due to carbonic acid. He therefore removed some of the air 
for analysis, and found it to consist (in 100 parts) of oxygen 11°85, 
and of nitrogen 85°15. M. Pierre in his essay remarks that the 
excess of nitrogen may be attributed to one of two causes—either 
nitrogen must have been generated, or oxygen must have been 
absorbed. The former hypothesis he rejects, considering it more 
likely that the walls of the tun, under the influence of moisture, 
becomes capable of absorbing oxygen; and he asks whether this 
action is due to mycoderms (fungus growths), or to the oxidation of 
certain matters soaked into the wood of old tuns ? 


We understand that a new process for producing blocks for 
surface-printing, by photography, which bids fair even to eclipse 
Mr. Woodbury’s method (lately described in our columns), has been 
discovered by a gentleman who will soon make, known all the 
particulars of the operation. 


A very curious optical instrument has been invented by 
M. Houdin. It is termed an iridiscope, and has for its object 
the detection of diseased conditions of the humours of the eye. 
It consists simply of a concave shell, having a small aperture in 
its centre. The patient uses the iridiscope himself in the following 
manner :—The instrument being placed upon the eye, he looks 
through the aperture at diffused light, and if the humours of the 
eye be altered in character minute particles will be seen floating in 
the field of vision. M. Houdin says its principle is something 
like that upon which a water carafe is held up to the light to 
detect whether its contents are pure. 


The recent eruption of Mount Etna has drawn the attention of 
geologists to the subject of volcanic phenomena, and, in conse- 
quence, very many new and interesting facts relative to the gases 
formed during volcanic operations have been brought to light. An 
essay of considerable value has recently been published in the 
Comptes Rendus, by the celebrated geologist, M. Fouqué, who has 
been for some months engaged in investigating the chemistry of 
volcanic vapours. In the neighbourhood of Sicily there are 
numerous rents or fissures in the ground from which the volcanic 
gases proceed. These are called fwmaroles, and have been specialiy 


_ examined by M. Fouqué, who draws the following conclusions as 


the result of his researches:—1. M. Deville’s classification of 
fumaroles is perfectly correct; and the eruption phenomena 
diminish in a constant and regular order. 2. The dry fumaroles 
are by no means the hottest. 3. In these I have frequently found 
carbonate of soda, a salt never found in any active volcano. 4. In 
the same fumaroles I have also found a considerable proportion of 
sulphate of soda and chloride of potassium. 5. I have carefully 


| examined the matters deposited in the acid fumaroles, and in the 


alkaline ones I have sought for the origin of the hydrochloride of 


| ammonia found in them so abundantly, and I have proved that 
| the alkalinity is due to the presence of carbonate of ammonia. 


6. The study of the gases which I have collected in Sicily and the 
Bay of Naples has led me to very interesting results regarding the 


| variations which these fluids undergo with time, and upon the 








relative function of hydrogen and the carbides of hydrogen con- 
sidered as volcanic products. 7. Finally, I have demonstrated 
that all the phenomena observed may be explained by supposing 
an infiltration of sea-water, which has come in contact with the 
hot volcanic matter. To prove this more clearly, I have tried 
several synthetical experiments, which have shown me (a) that the 


| steam alone is capable of decomposing chloride of sodium and of 
| producing caustic soda and hydrochloric acid ; (b) that chloride of 


sodium and sulphate of lime react upon each other in the presence 
of steam, in this way producing sulphate of soda and the various 
other compounds found in volcanic emanations. 


Father Secchi has written an important letter to M. Elie de 
Beaumont, communicating to him an account of the observations of 
the spectra of the fixed stars. The spectrum of Sirius, he says, 
presents a singular appearance. The space included between the 
extreme red and the first large black band is divided by small 
bands, sensibly equidistant, twenty-eight of which he counted, The 
extreme regularity of the bands, which gives to the spectrum 
a channelled appearance, led him at first to suspect some 
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interference ; but further inquiry showed that his suspicion was 
wrong. 

Since the brilliant discovery of Dr. Richardson, the subject of 
local anzsthesia has been very carefully discussed. From the 
evidence elicited in the professional journals, there appears to be 
every reason to believe that, when the process escribed by 
Dr. Richardson has been perfected, Jocal anzesthesia will take the 
place of the systemic method. In more simple language, instead of 
benumbing the whole of the body of a patient who has to undergo 
an operation, the diseased part alone will be deprived of sensation. 
However, those who still support the principle of depriving a 
patient of consciousness, will read with interest a letter which 
appeared recently upon a new method of administering anwsthetics, 
so as to deprive them of their dangerous qualities. The writer, who 
signs himself “ Anzesthesia,” states that the mistake hitherto made 
by physicians lay in the selecting either chloroform or ether alone. 
He thinks that, as these two substances are antagonistic as regards 
their action on the heart, they should be employed in combina- 
tion. “ It has,” he says, “ been found almost impossible to kill 
an animal by the mixed vapours of ether, alcohol, and chloroform, 
although it was insensible to pain.” Hence, he suggests that the 
vapour of these three substances should be employed together in 
the production of general anesthesia ; and he refers to a paper 
published in the Lancet of February 10 for further details con- 
cerning the nature of the new process. 


Messrs. Baker, opticians, of Holborn, have just constructed a 
pocket microscope, which appeals especially to botanists and 
meager When packed, the instrument fits in a neat, oblong 

x, which may conveniently be placed in a “ great-coat” pocket. 
The case, by means of a folding back, forms a sort of stand, 
and on its lid is fixed the frame of the microscope. Within this 
latter the body, bearing the objective, moves with an easy 
telescopic motion, and a small mirror, which fits into the lower 
end of the cover, completes a piece of apparatus which must be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


A LESSON TO DIRECTORS. 


RetrisvTion has followed, swift and sharp, upon the disclo- 
sures in ve the Joint-Stock Discount Company, with a decision 
which we trust will act as an example for imitation, and as a 
warning against the loose practice which has so long obtained of 
men giving their names to the world as directors of companies 
which they do not direct, and with which they have only a 
nominal connection. A greater vice could not have sprung up 
in the commercial world, nor one to which, if judged by a strict 
standard of morality, the term “fraudulent” could be more 
appropriately applied. In the ordinary dealings of life between 
man and man we know nothing more to be reprobated than 
a breach of trust, nothing more scandalous than to receive a 
payment for services which are not performed. The wall of 
separation is thin between such offences and those which fill 
our police cells and our county prisons; and the fellows who 
broke into Mr. Walker’s shop, and all of the same brotherhood, 
may well defend themselves as to the morality of their conduct 
thus far, that they can plead the example of gentlemen in the 
city whose misdeeds, equally dishonest, equally immoral, and 
far more injurious to society, do not bring them within the 
scope of the criminal law: All the burglars in London have 
not during the last ten years done as much damage to 

society or to individuals, as the Royal British Bank, or 
the bank of which Colonel Waugh was the inspiring 
genius, or the Bank of Deposit, or the Joint-Stock Discount 
Company. The moral damage which society sustains when a 
jeweller's shop has been entered, and a sack-full of watches and 
trinkets carried off, is nothing in comparison with that which 
follows the announcement that a great company has broken 
down under suspicious circumstances. Burglars are burglars, 
and we expect nothing but burglary at their hands. It is 
otherwise when we invest our money in a bank upon whose 
list of directors we see the names of men in whose probity the 
world has faith, whose wealth places them above suspicion of 
indirection, whose character is such that we would take their 








from. But the bubble company knows no distinction of 
persons or fortunes. In its count, money is money wherever 
it comes from, whether from the coffers of the noble or the 
stocking of the cottager. It invites all to come to it, and it 
sets forth such enticements as the poor especially find it hard 
to resist. When at last it bursts, great is the wail of widows 
and orphans, of spinsters, poor clergymen, and small capitalists, 
who had hoped to end their days in comfort through this pre- 
cious speculation—hoped on the strength not merely of the pro- 
mises so confidently made, but of the highly respectable names 
under whose sanction they were made. 

The shareholders of the Bank of Australasia have just, in 
the most emphatic manner, declared what is their opinion of 
men who go upon the board of a company and suffer it 
to come to grief through their neglect. There is no ques- 
tion here of complicity, but only of neglect. They have refused 
to re-elect Mr. White, one of their directors, because he was 
also a director of the Joint-Stock Discount Company. The 
question was raised before them whether any one who had 
been a director of that company could for the future, or at 
all events until he had been completely purged by the pending 
investigation in the Court of Chancery, be regarded with con- 
fidence as a director of their bank ? and they have made answer 
that he could not. In vain was it urged, and no doubt justly 
urged, that Mr. White is a man of the highest probity; in 
vain was the generosity of the shareholders appealed to; in 
vain was it argued that it would look like an attack on an 
individual if Mr. White were rejected “ merely because he is or 
has been a director of another company which is or has been 
unfortunate ;” in vain were they told that it was not for them 
“to pass an opinion as to the cause of the break-down of the 
Joint-Stock Discount Company,” that they did not know “ how 
far the fault was with the directors and the manager,” and that 
they “had nothing before them to prove that Mr. White had 
anything to do with the circumstances which have brought 
about the difficulties of that concern.” The shareholders would 
not budge from their resolution that he should not again act 
as one of their directors. And they were right. They were 
right for their own interests and honour, and they were right 
because they vindicated commercial honour generally, and 
declared in the most significant manner that the name of 
director is not an empty name, and that the position of director 
is not a nominal position, but one with duties and obligations 
attached to it which cannot be neglected with safety to the 
public or with creditto the individual. And thisemphatic decision 
of theirs is all the more important and all the more wholesome 
because Mr. White deserves all that was said in his behalf as to 
his probity, his experience, his intelligence, and his business 
knowledge. This is the very fact which makes it above all 
things essential that the obligations of a director should be 
insisted upon as binding obligations—equally binding with that 
of honesty itself. For it is the names of such men as Mr. White 
that invite and obtain confidence; not the names of men of 
straw, of adventurers who live upon their wits, fellows who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. It is the “ good” names that 
do the mischief, and men who have such names should be 
careful what use they make of them. Therefore have the 
shareholders decided that Mr. White can no longer be upon 
their board. They have felt it necessary “to set an example, 
and to show the feeling of the commercial community of 
London in reference to all who have been in any way parties to 
to the gross mismanagement which has conduced to that 
disaster,’ the break-down of the Joint-Stock Discount 
Company. 

It is high time that directors were taught by a signal lesson 
that what their shareholders expect of them, and have a right 
to expect, is an active vigilance over the affairs of the company 
at whose board they sit, and an intimate knowledge of what 
their manager is doing. When they plead that they have 


| erred in ignorance, and that ruin has befallen the company 


word as readily as their bond, whose experience as men of | 


business is our guarantee that the affairs of the company will 
be conducted to a prosperous issue. It gives a dreadful shock 
to the whole community when it turns out that the honest men 
are no more to be relied upon than the burglars, and that, of 
the two, the burglars are the lesser evil. The burglar—not 
to say that the police are always on the look-out for him. and 
that there are laws to make him smart when he is caught— 
does not prey upon poor folk. He breaks into the houses and 
shops of the great and wealthy, and if a touch of remorse visits 
him as he carries off plate or chronometers, he can console himself 
by the reflection that there is plenty more where these came 


~ 


without their complicity or knowledge, they at once admit that 
they have not done their duty. Some of them, indeed, are 
directors of so many companies, that it is absolutely impossible 
for them to discharge their trust to the shareholders. Others 
seek the position of director merely for the fees, and perhaps @ 
larger number for a still baser motive. But these adventurers 
would not be so powerful for mischief if such men as Mr. White 


_ were either more chary of their names, or more vigilant m 


seeing that they have not lent their sanction to a bubble or @ 
swindle. 








THe Committee have decided to close the Stock Exchange on 
Monday next, in compliance with the wishes of many of the memb2rs 
who will attend the Volunteer Review at Brighton. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS.* 


Ir is very doubtful if the sermon be the best vehicle in which a 
reat thinker can give his views on an important and suggestive 
subject to the world. The restriction to which pulpit instruction 
is, by popular opinion, subjected, has a tendency to mar the 
regular course of didactive exposition, and prevent on the part of 
the preacher a full and effective statement of the grounds on which 
his conclusions are founded. Few persons in a congregation, espe- 
cially after a long Church-service, care, or are able, to follow a line 
of close argument on any subject, however important ; though it 
is certain that by such a course a deep impression may best be 
made on the most cultivated minds. But congregations are mixed, 
and, consequently, the sermon must be popularized as well as 
simplified, rhetorical artifices not disdained, appeals to the feelings 
introduced in proper quantity, particularly in order to engage the 
attention of the gentler sex, and the solid matter of thought be 
freely and judiciously diluted in appropriate and elegant illustra- 
tion and verbiage. It is no disparagement to the sermon that it 
should be so moulded as to comply with these several conditions. 
On the contrary, it is a necessity, forced on it by its oral nature, 


tastes and aptitudes of the many hearers for whose edification it 
is intended. It is nevertheless true that, for the purpose to which 
we have referred—the communication of the results of deep thought 
—it is not, at least in its printed form, the best vehicle in which they’ 
can be presented. 





kind under which he laboured in the composition of his Boyle | 


Lectures on the “ Conversion of the Northern Nations,” as well as of 
those, delivered in 1864, on the “‘ Conversion of the Roman Empire,” 


is evident from the remarks he makes on the subject in the preface | 


to the volume before us. Feeling that his work cannot but be 
incomplete, owing to the “ limits, extremely narrow,” within which 
he was confined, he acknowledges that he “ leaves the subject, even 
in the rude sketch to which the conditions of the place and the 
occasion confined him, to the full as imperfect and as abruptly 
concluded as that to which he applied himselflast year.” This feel- 
ing is farther manifested where he expresses a wish that the two 
courses of lectures should be considered one work, and announces 
his intention, “if at some future time he should have an oppor- 
tunity of printing them together, of giving them the general title 
of the ‘Conversion of the Ancient Heathens.’ ” 

But, although the work may so far be considered imperfect, a 
golden thread of thought runs throughout, throwing much light 
on the history and progress of Christianity, and suggesting matter 
for deep and serious reflection as to both the present and future 
of our religion. Mr. Merivale is no holder of extreme opinions in 
theology ; he inclines neither to the fanaticism of the Puritan nor 
the superstition of the ritualist ; but, steering rather a media via, 
he me calmly at facts as they are, and prefers to follow the 
light of the history of Christianity, and of the understanding 
which the Divine Author has given to man for his guidance. In 
his first course of lectures, on the “Conversion of the Roman 
Empire,” which came under our review at the time of its publica- 
tion, he traced the gradual decay of the Pagan religions, and 


_ and made an impression on their rugged natures. 


in. Already, in the very age of these Fathers, there was a mani- 
fest decline in spiritual religion ; the Pagan mind, from its original 
training, was an unsuitable soil for the growth of the Christian 
graces ; the ideas of individuality and of a personal relation to God 
were exotics which could not well strike their roots therein. The 
consequence was that the Church became in some respects an 
open apostate ; Christianity faded away into colourless indifference, 
and Paganism recovered no small portion of the ground it had 
lost. Even Christian doctors surrendered themselves to the fasci- 
nation of Pagan speculations, and encouraged a kind of eclectic 
compromise, extenuating Christian dogmas, and confounding truth 
with falsehood. As an instance of this unfaithfulness, Mr. Meri- 
vale adduces the case of Bishop Synesius, an admirer of Hypatia, 

a Platonist, and a sceptic as to the doctrine of the resurrection. 

The people of Ptolmais demanded that this Synesius should be 
made their bishop ; their wishes were gratified ; and Synesius was 

appointed to the office, although he “ retained his philosophy, his 

Paganism, his Universalism, and continued to sit at the feet of its 

expounders.” 

The prospects of Christianity were gloomy ; but God had pre- 
pared a way of safety—had trained a set of nations imbued with 
principles which fitted them to become a soil in which the 
doctrines of the new faith could flourish and bring forth fruit. 


by the circumstances under which it is delivered, and by the various | These were the “ Northern Nations,” the Germans of Tacitus, the 


| Goths, Saxons, Franks, and Burgundians, who eventually destroyed 


the Western Empire. They were a people of strong will and firm 
self-reliance ; the idea of the individual prevailed in their minds 
over that of the State ; man’s personal relation to God, and the 
immortality of the soul, were articles of their creed. They were 


That Mr. Merivale is aware of the disadvantages of this | trained in habits of obedience to law, and not the least of their 


good qualities was a regard for female excellence and purity, 
inducing them to treat their wives as equals, not as slaves. i 
was such a soil as Christianity wanted. But these northern 
nations were not brought unexpectedly face to face with the religion 
of the world they conquered. Christianity, in her simplest and 
most persuasive guise, had already tracked them to their deserts, 
It was in part 
owing to this that, when they at last humbled the Empire, the 

“‘ paused abashed and awe-struck at the foot of the rock on whic 

Christ’s Church was founded.” Rome was abandoned by her 
Ceesars, and left to her bishops and priests. Amidst all the fury 
and horrors of the barbarian conquest, Christianity interposed as 
a shield between the conquerors and the conquered. On Leo and 
Innocent, on the bishops and clergy, fell the work of pacification 
and of the conversion of these Northerns, which Mr. Merivale 
describes in the following eloquent passage :— 


‘From realm to realm, from city to city, we see the bishop marching 
with his clergy, singing psalms, addressing invocations, arresting the 
inundation, staying the plague. Sometimes he prays, sometimes he 
adjares, sometimes he offers the example of holy martyrdom. And so 
he conquers his conquerors. The power of his word—the authority of 
his teaching—is attested by the mercy shown to Rome by the Arian 
Alaric, when the barbarians cowered before the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul—when they restored the sacred vessels to their rifled 
shrines, singing hymns to God with the Roman worshippers—when 


_ they spared the city for the memory of the martyred saints ; again, in 
| the awe with which the Pagan Attila withdrew from the ascent of the 
| Apennines, stunned by the rebuke of the holy Leo, who went forth 


showed by what means, and through what necessities of human | 
nature, Christianity displaced them in the Roman Empire, An | 
essential difference between the Pagan and the Christian view | 


of religion was that of man’s relation to God. The Pagan view 
was national, not individual or personal ; it asserted no future state, 
no future rewards or punishments for personal virtue or vice. The 
gods cared only for the nation, and the object of all the public 
religious celebrations was nationally to propitiate their favour. 

@ consequences were national prejudices and enmity. There 
were no international ties or sympathies. The truth that God 


face of the earth” was as yet unknown, or at least only dimly 
apprehended among a few philosophers. But this was too dark 
and dismal a creed even for sinful human nature—there are sym- 
pathies in the human heart 


sophy in the centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ, the 
vacuity was felt, and men’s minds were prepared for the reception of 
Christianity. The struggle between the old and new religions was 
long and arduous ; bat victory was certain, and it came in the end 
in the establishment of Christianity as the national religion. The 
truth that all nations are of one blood was also firmly established— 
a result for which the conquest of the known world by the Roman 
arms had opportunely prepared the way. 

But it was not easy to retain the ground thus gained ; for the 
Roman Empire had within itself the seeds of irresistible decay 
and corruption, and Pagan culture became a snare, which nigh 
worked the extinction of the Church. Her first task, after 
she triumphed over Paganism and became the acknowledged 
teacher of the civilized world was to settle the exact grounds of 
her testimony and the precise limits of her creed. The result 
was the age of councils and creeds: Athanasius and Augustine 
stand pre-eminent as the great Fathers who chiefly helped to give 
Christianity its present permanent form. But a reaction had set 





F nines Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for pe 
= ivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.D., Rector o 
wford, &e, London; Longmans, Green, & Co. 


| the Northern Nations.” 


with crozier and mitre, and a single attendant, to encounter all the 
armies of the ‘ Scourge of God.’ ” 


This it is which Mr. Merivale describes as the “Conversion of 
It was at least the commencement of it : 
Christianity fell, as it were, into new hands, and freed itself from 
its unhealthy connection with Paganism. It is not implied in this 


| representation that no taint of Paganism remained, or that in the 


new hands spiritual religion revived free from debasing errors. 
The history of the following centuries presents but too true and 


ful icture of the corruptions which afterwards over- 
hath “ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the | %° mourn’ ® P P 


whelmed it. But it is still true that the same Northern love of 
liberty and self-reliance which hastened, encouraged, and accepted 
the reformed Christianity of the sixteenth century, and established 


| it as it exists to this day in the countries of Northern Europe, also 


: inst which it grates, cravings which | 
it cannot satisfy ; and so, with the revival of the study of philo- | 





imparted to the corrupted Christianity of Imperial Rome an onward 
impulse, and restored to it much of the life and vigour it had lost. 
Mr. Merivale’s arguments on this subject end with the close of 
the seventh lecture, but he has added another discourse on a subject 
of deep interest—“The Northern Sense of Male and Female 
Equality ”—which certainly is the most attractive of the whole 
series. The equality of the sexes was not a Pagan doctrine, nor 
does Mr. Merivale think it is one that oe up spontaneously in 
the human heart; the belief is purely the result of Christian 
teaching. By the revelation of this truth, “ one-half of the human 
kind has been almost silently advanced to a participaticn in the 
dearest gifts of God, to present grace and future glory.” It is 
necessary to the spiritual welfare of the man ; for, such as are the 
aspirations of the mother, such will be the early training of the 
son. It is a truth essential to the vital growth of Christianity. 
But Mr. Merivale points out a serious danger which may arise 
from an abuse in religion of the proper faculties of the woman. 
“ The woman is impulsive and imaginative in her belief; the man 
inquires and seeks to understand.” The consequence 1s that the 
unguided mind of the former tends to superstition, and she easil 
becomes the ready tool of priestcraft. The. superstitions whic 
stole over the fair face of the early Church were due mainly to the 


| fascinations of female piety. And so it is also now, and the danger 
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as Mr. Merivale observes, “is elsewhere than at Rome.” If 
clergymen, priests, and preachers “surrender their prerogative of 
thought and reasoning te gain themselves a hollow reputation by 
working on female impulses and fancies, then the Church which 
builds on such foundation will lose as rapidly as it will gain: if 
the women enter in at the one door, the men will go out at the 
other.” 








THE SOLDIER OF THREE QUEENS.* 


Wirn no portion of history are young people so likely to be 
imperfectly acquainted as that of the events occurring shortly 
before and after they were born. The circumstances are too recent 
to be embodied in the books of history which are read at school, 
and yet are so old that they have ceased to be the topics of every- 
day conversation. Many a young man who knows all about the 
career of Alexander the Great and the first Napoleon, does not 
know, and is ashamed to ask, what were the most famous exploits 
of Sir Charles Napier or General Espartero. Such information, 
till it gets condensed in works of an encyclopaedic character, must 
generally be gleaned from biographies and personal narratives, 
which, however, are liable to this drawback, that each is written 
for the glorification of a single individual, or the support of a par- 
ticular theory ; and in either case there is usually a great deal of 
reading to be gone through for a comparatively small quantity of 
information, interesting to the general reader, concerning the 
persons and events in question. 

It is for this reason we are disposed to recommend the volumes 
before us as among the best of the kind we have seen. They 
embrace a concise history of the war in Portugal, three-and-thirty 
years ago, between the adherents of Don Miguel and those of Donna 
Maria; of the conflict in Spain between the Carlists and the 
supporters of Queen Isabella; and of the latter part of our 
own war in the Crimea. The whole is presented in the form of a 
personal narrative, and is interspersed with episodes, characteristic 
of the persons, great and small, who figured in those memorable 
struggles. The story is told with great vivacity, though, it must 
be admitted, in language by no means free from the slang of 
“rough and tumble” life, which, however, the author uses because 
it befits his subject, for it is obvious that he has a perfect command 
of style, and can write to please the most critical taste in this 
respect. The moral tone of the book is healthy, but by no means 
fastidious ; by which we mean, that, though we would not make a 
present of it to our daughters, who can scarcely be kept unfamiliar 
enough with the language and manners of fast young men, we 
should have no objection to placing in the hands of grown-up 
sons, whom we cannot keep under glass shades, and who may, like 
Robert Henderson, have no help but their own to begin the world 
with. These may learn much that is good, and need imbibe 
nothing that is evil, from the lively chronicles, whether of dashing 
adventure or reckless escapade, furnished us by this soldier of 
fortune. 

Our author's introduction of himself to employment, when little 
more than half through his teens, bespeaks our interest in his 
future progress. Finding himself unexpectedly penniless at his 
father’s death, he goes down to St. Katharine’s Docks, and, observing 
a smart-looking schooner lading for Newfoundland, with a captain 
whose countenance commends itself to his confidence, he expresses 
a desire to ship with him. The skipper has no situation vacant 

except that of the cook, who has just been disabled by an accident, 
and he laughs at the idea of mentioning this to a lad who “ was 
well attired, and looked withal not a bad imitation of a gentleman’s 
son.” But Robert “jumped at the chance.” Cooking was one of 
the accomplishments he had acauired at school—at one of those 
great public institutions which the piety of our ancestors founded 
with the view of making “learned clerks” to fill the priestly offices 


of the land, but which have somehow become famous for teaching, | 


sub rosa, a great deal that does not strictly belong to the clerical 
profession. The skipper is rather incredulous, and consents to 
his trying his skill on the day’s dinner, only with the warning that 
if he spoils the food, he will be in hot water with all hands; where- 
upon the stripling jumps lightly on board, throws off his jacket and 
waistcoat, ascertains from the wounded cook where the requisites 
are to be found, and, heedless of the jeers and grins of the people 
cooks the pork, potatoes, and pea-soup for the “ hands forward,” 
roasts a joint for the skipper, makes an omelette to follow, and 


serves up his dinner hot and smoking at the appointed hour. Then 
follows this dialogue :— 


re ‘What's your name ?’—‘ Robert.’ ‘ Bob, then, we’ll call you.’— 
‘I'd rather be called Robert.’ ‘ Well, we'll call you Robert. Anything 
else ?’—‘ That don’t matter at present.’ ‘Have you run away from 
home ?’—‘I have no home to run away from.’ ‘The very lad to go 
to sea. Does anybody know you ?’—* My former schoolmaster, and a 
gentleman who gave me a temporary shelter after my father’s death.’ 
* Have you a mother living +’—‘ Neither mother nor father’ ‘You 
have had a good education ?’—‘ Pretty fair’ ‘What do you know ? 
What did they teach you at school ?’—‘ Latin and Greek.’ ‘ That’s 
good for nothing.’—‘ Arithmetic, geometry, mathematics.’ ‘ That is 
better. I will make some inquiry, and if it is all right you shall go. 


Ne AS er Have you any money p*_.6 Yes ; half aerowe’ ¢ ite 
at your age. More than I began with.’” . ‘Quite enough 


The result was that Robert signed the articles as cook and 
steward, his predecessor being left in hospital. 
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At Newfoundland the schooner took in salt-fish, and sailed for 
the Western Islands, where she arrived just as Don Pedro wag 
organizing an expedition to deliver Portugal from the despotism of 
Don Miguel’s priest-ridden government. Our young adventurer, 
of course, burned to join it, and, with the assistance of the good 
skipper, was presently transformed from cook of the Zephyr to a 
gentleman cadet. We are thus led to an acquaintance with the 
heterogeneous materials of which this force was composed ; with Sir 
Charles Napier and his gallant sailors ; with his daring and brilliant 
action off Cape St. Vincent, by which the Miguelite fleet was 
destroyed ; and with the almost simultaneous capture of Lisbon by 
the Duke of Terceira, which secured the throne to Donna Maria, 
And now the narrative of hideous strife is relieved by a charmi 
description of the youthful Queen’s arrival from England, and her 
solemn coronation, when “ bearded men embraced each other and 
wept ; women screamed themselves hoarse with vivas ; English 
tars shied their hats into the air, and replaced them with shovel- 
shaped chapeaux from the heads of venerable padrés, who were 
not angry; and Lisbon went mad with joy.” Robert was happy, 
too; for, besides having become entitled to a handsome share of 
prize money for his service under Sir Charles, he donned, on this 
glad day, the uniform of a dragoon officer, with the decoration of 
the Tower and Sword. This introduced him to the service of 
General Bavon ; but, except one dashing exploit at Loiros, there 
was no more of Portuguese warfare. Before leaving the country, 
however, the author relates several incidents, some illustrative of 
the character ofthe Portuguese people, and others of the officers who 
were “knocking about” in Lisbon waiting to be paid off. Some of these 
will be prized by the teetotallers ; and we expect to find them quoted 
in periodicals and repeated on platforms as solemin ae to the 
inebriate. Such, for instance, is the story of a duel between 
two young officers—one Irish, the other German. It was to have 
been fought with swords, but, in consequence of the potent muscatel 
which the combatants had been imbibing, they essayed in vain to 


| get within measure, and with drunken gravity staggered round 


each other, while the welkin rang with shouts of laughter from the 
bystanders. The affair would probably have been put off to 
another day but for a suggestion of the Irishman, who said to his 
second, “ Maurice, dear, sure if you'd jist steady me a trifle with 
my left arm, I’d be able to hould a pistol any way.” An idea so 
novel as that of a second holding up his principal to fight was 
received with cheers and shouts of encouragement from all present. 
“ Bedad, but that’s a bright notion, too,” said the second, “ Sure, 
if Captain C (the German’s friend) has no objection, we'll just 
steady our men a bit, some gentleman will give the word, and 
we'll have this little piff-puff over in the twinkling of a bedpost.” 
Captain C was not the man to offer objections that might have 
exposed him to the imputation of lacking courage; mor did he 
seem less tickled than the rest with the novelty of the idea. So, 
in high glee, and amid cries of “Steady, Phelim, your sow! !” 
“ Hold up, Carl!” the two seconds supported their men at twelve 
paces. The word was given ; both fired; all four fell; the two 
principals drunk, the two seconds dead—a finale which sobered 
everybody on the spot but the principals, who could mot-be made 
to understand what had occurred. The dead men chal ad 








with due solemnity next day on a report “died of ¢ },” and 
the affair was talked of as the double-barrelled duel ; it seems 


to have had no effect in checking the recurrence of suéh@meounters. 
We must refer our readers to the book itself for sé other 
well-told stories of youthful folly with tragical catastrophes, not 
forgetting an escapade of the author himself, which, instead of 


plunging him into guilt and misery for life, terminated so ridicu- 
lously as to teach him a lesson which, it is to be hoped, was not 
lost on him. aa 

After a season of quiet recreation in his native coumbry, our 
hero’s blood was stirred again by the proclamation which suspended 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in favour of Isabella of Spaim ; and 
this affords an opportunity of explaining the circumstances of 
the war between the Carlists and Christinos in 1836 amd the 
years following. The terms of service were much less favourable 
than those of the Portuguese expedition had been; and the cause 
was a much less honourable one, for the adhesion of the a8 
provinces to Don Carlos proceeded not from a preferenée for 
pretensions, but from ot for their own violated rights, of which 
he undertook to be the vindicator against the Government of 
Madrid. Yet so great was the anxiety of young men, even of family 
and fortune, to see active service, that many were willing te mount 
and equip themselves as volunteers, doing duty as private soldiers 
until vacancies should occur for their promotion. On their arrival, 
the British Legion were eager for the fray ; and General Evans, 
afraid of seeming deficient in energy, launched them into action 
with scarcely any preparation, as though he had taken a leaf out 
of the book of some general of the early French Republic. It is 
allowed on all hands that there is no beating thorough English 
soldiers when they get well into their work ; but they are a hang tins 


| before they get into it, whereas Frenchmen take to the 


of soldiering like ducks to water. At the first brush, the recruits 
of the British Legion ran away; then they perished in great 
numbers from sickness and hardship, the result of bad «manage- 
ment. The remainder, however, retrieved their honour in seve 

brilliant actions, some of which are here minutely described. The 
tedium of indecisive engagements and heart-sickening distresses is 
relieved by some characteristic anecdotes and sketches of the 
principal persons who figured in the war; but we are glad 

arrive at the conclusion, when intrigue rather than victory put am 
end to the long-protracted strife. Our author relates that he was 
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present at the preliminary negotiations between Maroto the Basque 
chief and Espartero the Christino ; in fact, that, happening to have 
writing materials about him when wanted, he not only supplied 
them to General Espartero, but yielded his own back for a writing- 
table, on which the memorandum of terms was penned. But the 
whole was completed publicly in the presence of the two confronting 
armies, when General Espartero inquired of Maroto in a loud, 
sonorous voice whether it was his wish to quit the service of the 
pretender Don Carlos, and return to his allegiance to the Queen 
Isabel. On Maroto’s replying that he did, on condition of the 
ancient privileges of the Basque people being secured, and that the 
troops on the ground were ready to follow his example, Espartero 
solemnly announced that their demands were granted, that the 

ast was forgotten, and that henceforth they were to be brothers— 
soldiers of Queen Isabel. Then, shouting for the Queen and consti- 
tution, he rushed into the arms of Maroto, and embraced him with 
tears in his eyes. Our author adds :—“ No man who was present 
at the Durango Convention will forget that memorable day to the 
hour of his death ; andI believe no man beheld that touching sight 
with a dry eye, his manhood nothing lessened by the tear so 
shed.” 

The remnant of General Evans’s army were disbanded at 
Madrid, and many of us are old enough to remember in what 
woful plight most of them returned to England, and how little 
their soldiering in Spain was deemed a recommendation either to 
civil or military employment at home. Our author, then four-and- 
twenty years of age, and married to a beautiful Carlist vivandiere, 
whom he had picked out of a ditch in Spain, and who in turn had 
rescued him from a Carlist prison, got into fast life in England in 
such wise that ere long he had nothing for it but to enlist in Queen 
Victoria’s cavalry, and act as riding-master at the Maidstone 
depét ; of which, however, he got wearied, after five years, and 
volunteered to go to India, where his life was almost as monotonous 
as at Maidstone. Nevertheless, he gives some interesting re- 
miniscences of that country, especially during the time he acted as 
overseer of a coffee plantation, and became acquainted with the 
jungle, its tigers, elephants, elks, and human inhabitants. When 
the 12th Lancers, with the 10th Hussars, were ordered to proceed 
by the overland route to the Crimea, our adventurer accompanied 
them, and was present at the siege and capture of Sebastopol. 
Some of the authorities in India were of opinion that it was 
dangerous to let the natives of that country understand that we 
were so short of cavalry as to require the withdrawal of two 
regiments for the Russian war. Our author relates that a very 
shrewd Mussulman expressed to him his surprise that there were 
“no more horse soldiers got in England for fight this Russ man— 
must send Lancer, Hussar, everybody ;” and on Mr. Henderson 
trying, though lamely enough, to explain it away, Baha Sahib 
answered with a grin, “ Ah, plenty bosh, all this, sir. Suppose 
Europe men taking away from India, plenty trouble by-and-by, 
sir.” We all know there was trouble by-and-by ; and the fact of 
its having been apprehended as the result of this move is worthy of 
notice. The loyalty of these people depends on fear, not love ; and 
it seems there is danger in letting them suppose our resources are 
other than illimitable. 

Mr. Henderson wisely avoids describing matters that are already 
familiar to the British public, and therefore gives no history of 
the Crimean campaign. But he argues some points of strategy on 
the side of Lord Raglan, against the views of Mr. Russell and 
others who have questioned his lordship’s wisdom. He also brings 
out some facts about the Balaklava charge, from the testimony of 
reliable witnesses, which lead us to infer that there were many 
inaccuracies and exaggerations in the English papers on this 
matter. 

The peace blighted Mr. Henderson’s hope of obtaining a com- 
mission ; and on the return of his regiment to England, in 1856, 
he quitted the service, an invalid, with the world to begin for the 
fourth time. We should say he did well for the public, and we 
hope for himself, in taking up the pen when he laid down the 
sword. We trust he will fulfil his design of bringing out the 
adventures of Martin Zurbano, the smuggler who was released from 
the galleys on condition of his forming a corps of his old comrades 
to act against the Carlists, and who won for himself and his fol- 
lowers a reputation which gives them a name in the history of their 
country. It appears that Mr. Henderson’s personal acquaintance 
with this once lawless chief furnished him with materials ample 
enough for a separate work, and we shall be glad to see it. 








CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Mr. Buckianp is an amusing, discursive writer, who, having 
made a hobby of natural history, has collected a good many curious 
facts— partly from his own observation, partly from reading in 
books—and knows how to put them forward with sufficient attrac- 
tiveness to interest a large circle of readers. His literary style is none 
of the best ; his grammar is sometimes detestable ; the arrangement 
of his materials is not good ; and, if we were severely inclined, we 
neght charge him, as respects his present volumes, with a good deal 
« book-making, as evidenced in the reproduction of various odds 
a ends contributed by him from time to time to the Field and 
owner journals. But his knowledge of the particular branch of 
Science which he undertakes to illustrate is unquestionable, and 





* Curiosities of Natural Hi : : 
Two vols, Londen ; Boatley. istory, By Frank Buckland, M.A. Third Series. 





we forgive his defects for the sake of what he really brings us—no 
great act of generosity, after all. In this, the third, series of his 
Curiosities of Natural History,” the reader will find a miscellany 
of gossip concerning beasts, birds, fishes, insects, human beings, 
mermaids, nondescripts, &c., some of which he may reject as trivial, 
but from which he is sure to derive facts of a strange, and 
sometimes of an instructive, character. 
_ The matter contained in Mr. Buckland’s volumes is so various in 
its scope that it is difficult to give the reader anything like an 
adequate idea of what he is to expect in the book. We will, how- 
ever, select a few “ curiosities,” as we happen to come across them. 
Has the reader ever heard of the lion possessing a claw at the tip 
of his tail? It is a disputed point among naturalists whether he 
does or does not. Pliny seemingly takes the affirmative side (he 
generally did where there was a marvel in question), and he appears 
to imply that the object was that the beast might “lash himself 
into a rage with his own spur.” The lions in the Assyrian marbles 
have claws at the end of their tails ; and even modern authorities 
have maintained the existence of this particular talon. Blumen- 
bach described the prickles as “small and dark-coloured, hard as 
horn, and placed in the very tip of the lion’s tail, surrounded at its 
base by an annular fold of the skin.” Mr. Woods has found such 
a claw in the skin of an adult Asiatic leopard ; and in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,” 1832, an account is given of a 
claw obtained from a living lion from Barbary. While the keeper. 
and another were examining this curiosity as it appeared at the 
end of the tail, it came off, and was exhibited before the Society. 
“It was formed of corneous matter, like an ordinary nail, being 
solid throughout the greater part of its length ; towards the apex 
it is sharp; at the othcr extremity it is hollow, and a little ex- 
panded ; it is flattened throughout its entire length, which does 
not amount to quite three-eighths of an inch. Its colour is that 
of horn, but becomes darker, nearly to blackness, at the tip. Its 
presence or absence does not depend upon size, as the lions in Paris 
on which it was found were of considerable size, while that belong- 
ing to the Society, from which the present specimen was taken, is 
small and young ; nor upon sex, for, although it is wanting in the 
female in London, it existed in the lioness at Paris.” Thus far the 
report in the Zoological Society’s “ Proceedings ;” to which Mr. 
Buckland adds the opinion of Mr. Woods, that these claws can fulfil 
no important design in the structure of the animal, and his own, 
that the so-called claw is nothing more than a bit of the ordinary 
scarf-skin of the tail, held in its place by the dense hairs forming 
the tuft at the end, and in time rendered hard and hornlike by 
compression. Our author, however, invites information on the 
subject, which certainly seems to require more elucidation. 

Mr. Buckland collects some interesting anecdotes of tigers, and 
gives a very amusing account of the “ packing up” of a young 
tiger at the Zoological Gardens, at which he was present. The 
creature was about the size of a big sheep-dog, was very playful and 
kittenish in her ways, and answered to the name of “ Puss.” She 
had a will of her own, however, and a temper; and, on the 
occasion in question, she resisted with great pertinacity, and for 
about a quarter of an hour successfully, the attempt to transfer her 
to a box, in order that she might be sent by rail to a menagerie at 
Manchester. In India, it is believed by the natives that the 
whiskers of the tiger, chopped up and introduced into food, are a 
deadly poison, and they therefore burn them whenever they can, to 
put them out of harm’s way. Whether there is any truth in this 
idea seems to be doubtful. The whiskers are likewise regarded by 
some as possessing powers similar to those of a love-philtre. The 
Indians also believe that the claws of a tiger, hung round the neck, 
act as a charm against the evil eye ; that the smoke of the burnt 
flesh is a remedy for many diseases ; that the flesh, given to a child 
to eat, promotes strength ; and that the fat, made into oil, is good 
against rhematism. It has been doubted whether there is more 
than one species of tiger ; but Mr. Buckland says we have pretty 
good evidence that there really exists a variety different from that 
with which we are all familiar—a species with a rough hairy coat, 
inhabiting the region about the north-eastern extremity of the great 
Chinese wall, and also the Corea. This hairy tiger is said by the 
late Dr. Falkner to be nearly related to, if not the same as, the 
extinct fossil tiger. atk 

Under the head of “ Foxes,” Mr. Buckland notes that it is not 
unusual to hear of three-legged foxes being killed. The poor 
animals have been caught in a trap, and our author is convinced 
of the truth of the story that foxes so situated gnaw off the 
imprisoned foot, to set themselves free. He writes :— 


“Tt may be urged that the pain of the self-amputation would 
prevent the fox from doing this; but it must be recollected that the 
trap, having cut off all circulation from the lower part of the foot, it 
would become dead, and numb to all feeling. 

“My friend, Mr. Bartlett, tells me a story relating to this point. 
He once had a fox consigned to him for stuffing, which had only three 
legs. When he sent the animal home the gentleman to whom it 
belonged was much surprised to find the fox had four legs, and that 
the missing one had been restored. He asked Mr. Bartlett how this 
was, and he gave the following explanation. When he came to disseot 
the fox, he examined the contents of his stomach, and found in it the 
missing foot, much gnawed by the teeth, but still perfect enough to 
enable him to prepare it and restore it to its proper position. It was 
quite evident that the fox had bitten his foot off, and, in his agony, had 
swallowed it.” 


Mr. Buckland’s second volume is for the most part devoted to 
oddities, such as giants and dwarfs, woolly women, fat boys, 
spotted children, performing fleas, mermaids, &e. Some of the 
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j ‘n this department of the work have very little reference, 
a at all, to the general title of the series. Accounts of 
Olmar and his great exploit of walking head downwards ninety 
feet from the floor, of the Indian rope trick, of the performances of 
conjurors and mountebanks at fairs, &c., can hardly be said to 
illustrate natural history; but the author seems to have made a 
wide sweep of all his contributions to periodical literature, in order 
to furnish out two volumes. The matter, however, is generally 
readable and entertaining. Concerning mummies, we have some 
singular details :— 


‘A friend of mine in the merchant service, about two years since, 
brought back with him from Egypt, as a speculation, three mummies. 
Immediately on their arrival in London, he asked me to examine them. 
They were two males and a female, in a remarkably good state of 
preservation, the hair, nails, skin, &c., being dry and hard like boards, 
and the features in two of the specimens distinctly visible. They did 
not appear even to have been wrapped in bandages, but to have been 
submitted to the process of embalming, and then allowed to dry. I 
fancied, from their appearance, that they had been embalmed by the 
ancient Eyptian priest-surgeons, after the following manner, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus as one of the least expensive manners of 
embalming :—‘ They fill all the intestines with cedar oil, without either 
cutting into the abdomen or removing the viscera; then preventing 
the egress of the injected fluid, they salt the body for the fixed 
number of days, and at the end of that time they let out the cedar oil, 
the power of which is such that it brings out in it both the intestines 
and viscera; it consumes the flesh, and the skin and bones alone 
remain. This being done they return the body.’ My friend described 
to me the various adventures and escapes he encountered in bringing 
over his specimens, it being very difficult to obtain mummies of any 
kind now a days, in consequence of the Egyptian Government having 
forbidden them to be taken out of the country. 

‘** Among other plans he adopted to pass the authorities who came 
on board, he placed the three mummies in the berth where the sailors 
usually sleep, and covered them up with rugs, &c., as though they 
were tired sailors taking a nap; and, if I recollect rightly, he told me 
that a friend, who was partner in the mummy venture, lay down with 
them. 

*“* When the officials came round, the partner pretended to wake 
up out of sleep, and, sitting up, yawned and rubbed his eyesas if 
half awake. The deceit answered capitally ; the officials, thinking 
that the three mummies were three more tired sailors, did not examine 
further, and so the mummies were passed.” 


One of the strangest things related in the second volume is the 
story of the “ growing plate” which was exhibited in Oxford-street, 
about six years ago. The proprietor of this wonder said that the 
plate (which was an old China dinner-plate) had been in the pos- 
session of his family for nearly three hundred years, and that, on 





being one day removed from the cupboard where it was kept, it 
was found to be “covered with eruptions of the purest crystal, 
resembling palaces, shrabs, flowers, &c.,” which continued to 
develop themselves. Mr. Buckland, always on the look-out for 
curiosities, went to see this extraordinary phenomenon :— 


“It was placed on a pedestal, with a glass shade over it and a rail- 
ing round it. At first sight one would imagine that bits of common 
washing-soda had been scattered over the plate, and attached to it by 
gum; but, on closer examination with a magnifying-glass, I observed 
numerous excrescences of a whitish opaque substance, apparently 
growing or extending themselves out of the centre and rim of the 
plate, each supporting upon its surface a portion of the actual enamel 
of the plate. 

** The largest eruption (if it may be so called) is about the size and 
shape of a fourpenny-bit, and it has raised up a portion of enamel 
above the surface of the plate to about the height represented by the 
thickness of a new penny-piece. In another place is seen a portion 
of enamel, also of an oblong shape, just being raised up above its 
ordinary level by the substance which is coming up from below. 
Numerous minor eruptions are also seen in the plate, all presenting 
the same appearance, viz., that of some substance taking its origin 
from the interspace between the upper and lower surfaces of the 
plate, each raising with it a portion of enamel corresponding in size to 
the extruding material, 

“I have not the least doubt that this is a natural production ; that 
the material is of a mineral parasitic growth, resulting from some 
— decomposition of the clay of which the plate was originally 

ormed.,’ 


A strange story about the skull of Ben Jonson is told by Mr. 
Buckland in his second volume. A few months since, a paragraph 
appeared in the 7'imes, stating that a certain gentleman was in posses- 
sion of the illustrious cranium in question, and that he had stolen it 
from the grave in Westminster Abbey when the ground was acci- 
dentally opened in making another grave some years ago. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Buckland, however, the gentleman must have made a 
mistake, for, to his almost certain knowledge, Jonson’s skull is still 
in its grave. Our author’s father, the late Dr. Buckland, was dean 
at the time the grave was disturbed, which was in 1849, and Mr. 
Buckland himself saw the skull, which rolled out of the cavity, 
but was subsequently replaced. In making another grave, ten 
years later (that to which the remains of John Hunter, the surgeon, 
were transferred by the exertions of our author), the skull was 
again exposed, again taken care of, and again reburied. It is 
described as still having some some hair on it, of a reddish hue. 
From a whim of his own, Ben Jonson was buried perpendicularly ; 
and when the side of the grave was laid open in 1849, the leg- 
bones were distinctly seen, standing bolt upright in a bed of sand 
into which the body of the dramatist had been put. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Mr. FirzcGeracp is a very clever writer, and in his present novel 
he displays a good deal of his usual ability, but the story is of g 
somewhat unsatisfactory nature. Continuations are so rarely 
successful that a novelist can scarcely ever be justified in resuggi- 
tating characters which were generally supposed to be defunct, and 
introducing them once more upon the stage of which they had to 
all appearance taken a last farewell. To those who were formerly 
acquainted with them, their return too often brings disappoint- 
ment, while most of their allusions, and many of their actions, are 
a source of endless mystification te those who are unaware of their 
previous history. There was something original and striking about 
the lady whom Mr. Fitzgerald made the heroine of “ Bella Donna.” 
Her appearance and her manners were very skilfully described, and 
it was impossible to avoid taking a lively interest in the series of 
intrigues to which she devoted her energies, whether in the pursuit 
of a settlement or for the purpose of revenge. But, after having 
parted with her at the end of a sufficiently melo-dramatic scene, we 
are requested to enjoy her society again for the space of three 
volumes, and are left at their close with a strong impression that 
we have by no means seen the last of her yet. Surely by this time 
she has earned the right of retiring from the stage, and enjoying 
the repose of a calm obscurity. It is a terrible life that she is made 
to lead in the present volumes. From their first chapter to their 
last, she has never a moment’s peace. Always engaged in some 
social manceuvre, she is perpetually warring with some fashionable 
chief, and constantly meeting with discouragement and even defeat, 
We find her at first occupying a most doubtful and unpleasant 
position in the giant hotel of a fashionable watering-place—-that of 
a visitor whose purse is empty, whose credit is shaken by un- 
friendly insinuations, and who has no one to whom she can look for 
assistance of any kind. Admirers she has many among the gentle- 
men; but the ladies instinctively avoid her, and even make remarks 
to the manager which lead to his insisting upon her bill being paid, 
Just at that critical moment, friends spring up to her in the shape 
of a young Guardsman, and of a Mr. Lepell and his two daughters. 
The Guardsman not only pays her account, but is induced to make 
her an offer of marriage, of which she naturally avails herself with 
delight. His mother hears of his folly, and, rushing to the rescue, 
carries him off from his dangerous charmer ; but Jenny does not 
give him up until a fair ransom has been paid. The scene between 
her and her lover’s mother is very amusing, but the portrait of the 

oung Guardsman is an absurd caricature. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to find so innocent, so gushing a young creature as he is 
represented, among the distinguished but somewhat disillusioned 
warriors to whose numbers he is supposed to belong. As to the 
rest of the visitors who figure in the hotel scenes which make up 
the first part of the story, they seem to be mere exaggerations of 
real people whom Mr. Fitzgerald has met at some second-class 
watering-place, for they are so uninteresting to the general reader 
that we are inclined to think he must have had private reasons for 
taking the trouble to depict them. Jenny Bell and her cleverness 
seem quite thrown away in such dull society. In the second part 
of the story she figures at Spa. Mr. Fitzgerald went to Baden 
some time ago, and wrote a book about it. For the benefit of those 
who did not read it, he serves up his experiences a second time in 
the present form. Jenny is attacked at Spa as shé was at the 
watering-place, several of her former enemies returning to the 
charge ; but she is defended by that soft-hearted widower, Mr. 
Lepell, who had befriended her before, and by his exceedingly simple- 
minded daughters. A series of attempts are made to expose her 
as an adventuress, but on each occasion she triumphs by reason of 
her superior skill and the accuracy of her private information. 
Even a most improbable young diplomatist, who is engaged to 
marry one of Mr. Lepell’s daughters, and who tries to break off her 
intimacy with Miss Bell, is not only routed, but all-but fasci- 





nated, by that wonderful mistress of intrigue. We need not baulk 
the reader's curiosity by saying how the story ends, or rather 
abruptly breaks off ; but we may say that its final catastrophe is of 
a most improbable character, and that a more thorough idiot than 
Mr. Lepell it would be difficult to find outside the walls of a2 
asylum. Mr. Fitzgerald does not appear, however, to be desirous 
of depicting him in that light. He intended to make him 4 
reasonable being, just as he meant to represent Charies Russell, the 
diplomatist, as an individual of singular wisdom ; but both his 
attempts are melancholy failures. Mr, Tulloch, a grim old Scotch- 
man, and Lord Loveland, a poor and grasping peer, are, as works of 
art, worth any number of such puppets. On the whole, this novel 
will add but little to Mr. Fitzgerald’s reputation. It is certainly 
amusing, but it will not stand anything like close inspection. 
It seems a pity that so clever a story-teller should take so little 
ains. 

“ Gilbert Rugge” originally appeared in the columns of a Maga 

zine which once admitted none but readable stories, It must have 
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grown strangely lax in this respect of late, for the present work 
is of a very dull, though eminently moral and didactic, nature. 
The hero is a youth of good expectations, who becomes engaged 
to a queenlike lady, as proud as she is beautiful. A villanous 
cousin, who wants to marry her himself, discovers that the hero’s 
father, who has always been kept out of sight by the family, has 
been a common soldier, and actually is a domestic servant ; and he 
contrives to make poor Gilbert Rugge acquainted with the fact at 
a gorgeous Richmond dinner. He even manages so adroitly as to 
bring the father and son together in unpleasant relationship on 
that festive occasion. A scene ensues, in which Gilbert behaves 
with filial heroism ; and it is succeeded by another in which he is 
shamefully thrown over by the regal lady on whom he had be- 
stowed his young heart. It is a consolation to find, later on, that 
she meets with Nemesis in the shape of the villanous cousin, 
whom she marries in haste, discovering too late that his character 
is atrocious and his good looks evanescent. As for Gilbert, he 
marches through sorrow and poverty to eventual happiness, and 
ultimately learns what a blessing it has been to him that his father 
was a plebeian. The book ends with an eulogium on that humble 
but excellent parent, who, it appears, “though he did not always 
sound his h’s,” was “one of God's gentlemen,” and a grand speci- 
men of “ the race that keeps the blood of the world sweet, down 
in the only peerage that will last.” A maniac and a poacher are 
introduced at intervals with considerable tact, and the author does 
his best to be humorous on several occasions. The morality of the 
book is all that could possibly be desired, and the descriptions of 
scenery are often deserving of praise. 


In the preface to “ Doctor Weld,” we are told that the story was 
written three years ago, and “ has, therefore, no connection what- 
ever with a late criminal trial.’ Were it not for this statement, 
we should certainly imagine that the character after whom the 
book is named was intended for a portrait of Dr. Pritchard, so 
great is the resemblance between that unpleasant man of science 
and the handsome toxicologist to whom we are introduced by the 
author. Dr. Weld is represented as a man of abundant sentiment, 
and not utterly incapable of generous ideas, but one who is per- 
petually tormented by poverty, and who is therefore driven, almost 
against his will, into intrigue and crime. He figures at various 
times in different capacities, passing himself off for a wandering 
artist, and winning the heart of an enthusiastic heiress, settling 
down as a physician in a country town, and there scientifi- 
cally poisoning his wife, and reappearing after a while as a foreign 
nobleman who had served in the Crimea, handsome andirresistible 
as ever. The fascination which he possesses for sentimental young 
ladies is cleverly described, and the character of the blind girl who 
cannot help loving him even after she has discovered that it is her 
money that he is striving to get, is well sketched ; but the plot is 
not deserving of any great praise. The scene is so frequently 
shifted that it requires considerable attention to avoid losing 
sight of the story, and the conversation is not always of the most 
interesting nature. Still, the book has merit, and there is a certain 
freshness about it which redeems it from the insipidity of so many 
of its companions. 


A considerable amount of talent is displayed in “ Doctor 
Kemp,” but the story is deficient in interest. The doctor is an 
eccentric genius who has a club-foot, and the deformity appears to 
exercise some evil influence over his mind and character. His 
portrait seems to have been drawn from life, for it can boast of far 
more force and feeling than are to be found in its companion 
pictures. The author is very fond of moralizing, and has filled up 
half of his available space with reflections of a more or less philo- 
sophical nature. Indeed, they occur so frequently that the somewhat 
meagre thread of the narrative is apt to be lost sight of at times. 
If some of them had been omitted, the story would have been 
greatly improved, and one volume would have easily contained it. 
The audacity of novelists in rushing into law-courts is proverbial, 
but it has seldom reached such a pitch as is attained in one of the 
concluding chapters of “Doctor Kemp,” in which the hero attends 
at the Probate Court, in order to prove a will, and is suddenly 
—— by the Judge Ordinary with a recitation of the Apostles’ 

reed, 


“Common Sense” is not equal to “ Kate Kennedy” as a novel, 
but as a moral lesson it can scarcely be surpassed. All the good 
people are rewarded in its pages without the shadow of an excep- 
tion; all the bad characters are driven by misfortune into peni- 
tence ; and the superiority of honest common sense over unprin- 
cipled talent is made clear to the dullest perception. A speculative 
gentleman, who lives on credit and commits all sorts of excesses in 
the way of borrowing, is brought down to poverty by a dishonest 
lawyer ; his son, who is everything that a father could wish, man- 


fully battles with the world, goes into business without caring for | 


‘Appearances, realizes the fortune which is so easily made in fiction, 
aud eventually restores his family to its former position. The 
Story is not badly told, but the virtuous characters are a little too 
good for real life. The tone of the book, however, is throughout 
So faultless that its personages may consistently be credited with 


what in another work might appear an undue amount of ex- 
cellence, 


a It appears that “the very flattering reception” afforded to 
~ Ella Norman” has encouraged its author to favour the world 
with “ John Alston’s Vow.” The present work is a story of an 
“nimpeachably moral character, and its whole tendency is strongly 


| 
| 


To those who delight in sentiment and revel in romance, the 
two stories contained in “ Tangled Weft” may safely be recom- 
mended. The first is said to be a “ true story with false dates,” 
and there is an appearance of reality about it, even under the 
almost poetic garb in which it is invested. Its chief feature is the 
love of a young soldier for his mother’s companion, a lady of 
wonderful beauty, with hair of lustrous gold, and limbs which 
sculpture delighted in imitating. It is told with considerable 
feeling, and the termination is as unexpected as pathetic. 








DRAWING FROM NATURE.* 


Mr. Grorcz Barnarb, the water-colour painter, and Professor 
of Drawing at Rugby School, has written several works on the 
elementary study of the art he himself practises and teaches, all of 
which are characterized by a fond and expansive admiration of the 
beauties of nature that gives point and interest to the technical 
knowledge which he has imparted. Very often, no doubt, his 
enthusiasm carries him too far, as all enthusiasm is apt to c 
those who are under its influence. In his present work it has led 
him to claim too high a degree of importance for the practice of 
drawing from nature as a means of intellectual culture. To under- 
stand him literally, a fine painter must always be a person of 
great and highly cultured intellect. In remarking onehe following 
passage in one of Dr. Temple’s addresses—“ That which supplies 
the perpetual spur to the whole human race to continue incessantly 
adding to our store of knowledge, that which refines,.elevates, and 
does not merely educate the moral, nor merely the intellectual 
faculties, but the whole man, is our communion with each other, 
and the highest study is that which most promotes this com- 
munion..... That study will do the most, which most familiarizes 
a boy’s mind with noble thoughts, with beautiful images, with the 
deeds and the words which great men have done and said, and all 
others have admired and loved”—he says, “‘ Drawing also does much 
of this, and adds that which mere abstract study wants—the power 
of accurate observation, and the ability to express the result in a 
language intelligible to all.” Now this is, and can be, true only to 
a certain extent ; drawing cannot—as it is here assumed that it can 
—take the place of logic. A student may draw till doomsday 
without learning how to reason correctly, though he may have 
acquired the habit of observing with ey accuracy the forms, 
and even the general characteristics, of such objects in nature as 
may have come under his notice; and as to his attaining the use of 
a “language intelligible to all,” his power of conveying ideas to 
others by means of pictorial representations will always be limited 
by the nature of the ideas so conveyed. So long as he confines 
himself to simple objects capable of definite portrayal, he will be 
readily understood, but beyond this range of subjects the very 
materials he uses forbid precise expression ; in other words, if he 
draws the corner of a stable-yard, with an overturned wheel: barrow 
and a birch-broom neatly grouped, nobody who looks at his picture 
is likely to miss the literal meaning of it, but no amount of mastery 
of hand or adaptation of materials can enable him to produce 
more than an approximate degree of intelligibility, if he ventures 
to draw a face under the influence of strongly contending 
emotions. Lord Brougham, whom Mr. Barnard quotes in the 
epigraph which he has placed at the head of the introduction to 
his present volume, more soberly and accurately defines drawing as 
“a most admirable adjunct to education.” There is no doubt that 
Mr. Barnard is a highly-qualified teacher, and, though we differ 
with him as to the claims he sets up on behalf of his art, it is with 





no intention of undervaluing the usefulness of his book. Still, it 
does strike us that, for the purposes of elementary instruction, the 
volume would have been more practically valuable had it been 
half its present bulk. With regard to quotation, the author never 


| knows when to hold his hand, but seems to take untiring pleasure 


in repeating what others have said of the scenes and objects of his 
predilections. For our own parts, we should never expect much 


| from a student whose perception of natural beauties requires to be 





©pposed to the crime of bigamy, which we sre sorry to hear is 
considered “ a yenial offence” in the colony of Victoria. 


aroused by such descriptions as that of a lane in winter time, 
extracted from some work of Mrs. Howitt’s. Mr. Barnard does 
better when he confines himself more strictly to the direct object 
of his book, aud discusses and defines the principles and techni- 
calities of his art. We are glad to see him, for example, oppose 
the windy dogma of Mr. Ruskin, that the artist is “to reject 
nothing, select nothing, and scorn nothing.’ From the esthetic 
as well as from the practical point of view, his reasoning is 
extremely good. He says—and wequite agree with him :—*“ Now, 
presumptuous as it is to scorn the least portion of a creation which 
has been declared perfect, we are surely quite at liberty, as regards 
art, both to reject and select those objects and those effects only 
which in our opinion are most fitted for representation. In reality, 
we begin to select from our earliest years; the eye discriminates 
without being conscious of any effort. The great object of art is to 
choose and combine such forms, colours, and effects, as shall best 
convey to the spectator the inspiration of the moment, or the 
scene which has impressed the artist’s mind with beauty, sublimity, 
or repose. A figure moved by passion, and presenting for the 
instant a striking and powerful idea of emotion, passes through 





* Drawing from Nature: a Series of Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Shosmnauty Windies to Finished Views, with Examples from Saltangiend raN abe 
Pyrenees ; to which are a pended Lectures on Art delivered 5? Rug 7, ce 
Lilustrated by Eighteen Coloured and Lithographic Plates, and More than 
Hundred Woodeuts. By George Barnard, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School, 
&c. London: Longmans & Co. 
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i erable variety of positions, one of which only can be seized 
ond partenyel That seuss suited to convey the truth we select, 
the others are rejected. As an instance of this selection, a race- 
horse at full speed doubles his legs under him, and they remain in 
that position as long as in the opposite, outstretched ; but we find 
that this doubled-up position does not give the idea of motion or 
speed—therefore we reject it, and choose the other. Ina group of 
figures moved by a similar emotion, selection of position and action 
is still more necessary, even to the colour of the draperies, and the 
most apparently trifling accessories. The same rule holds good in 
landscape painting ; one single ro must be selected from which 
to sketch the entire scene, and, once chosen, it must be adhered 
to.” Obviously, selection, implying, as it does, cultivation, is at the 
very bottom of all good art; while, on the other hand, the indis- 
criminating acceptance of subjects for art-treatment leads, inevitably, 
to bad art. : 
Against the not uncommon practice of indiscriminate sketching, 
Mr. Barnard speaks emphatically: to be of any real value to the 
student, sketches “must be well defined and carefully made, or 
they will prove as useless to himself as unintelligible to others.” 
The primary object of his present work is to assist those who 
desire to draw effectively immediately from nature. To this end he 
describes the system which has been found to succeed at Rugby and 
elsewhere, and begins his instruction at the very beginning. We 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Barnard’s method is calcu- 
lated to effect thoroughly that which it is designed to accomplish. 
There is nothing of the nature of empiricism about it ; on the con- 
trary, it is founded on recognised principles. The first point 
attended to is the education of the student’s hand, so that it may 
acquire the faculty of working freely without requiring the con- 
scious attention of the student. When this faculty has been 
acquired, and the hand of the student has been trained to move, as 
it were, instinctively in accord with the mental perceptions, the mind 
is left perfectly free to examine the forms and qualities of the objects 
chosen for representation. Mr. Barnard’s directions for the acquire- 
ment of “touch” are excellent, and his method, illustrated by 


engraved examples, will be understood without difficulty by any | 


student of ordinary mental powers. We consider the following a 


golden rule, the patient application of which will produce invariably | 


good results:—‘ Let the student begin with the simplest lines, and 
practise well each exercise, until the difficulties are entirely over- 
come. 
directions with more ease than in others; but, as foliage grows in 
all positions, a corresponding freedom should be obtained with the 
pencil before elaborate drawings are attempted.” Mr. Barnard 


considers that great advantage is to be derived by the student from | 
the copying of lithographs; at the same time, he takes care to | 
point out the limits within which this kind of practice should be | 
confined. To the studies of the late Samuel Prout he gives the | 
“*T have wished,” | 
e says, in one of the addresses which he delivered to his drawing | 


np over all others, as might be expected. 


class at Rugby School, “ that his style of sketching should influence 
you, and therefore have always placed before you his lithographic 
drawings, for we have the great advantage of possessing many of 
his works drawn by himself on stone; in this art he was perfectly 
at home, and there is a freedom of execution and a manly boldness 
of touch that is perfectly refreshing. His figures are admirably 
grouped, and fill his streets and markets with a crowd; and, 
although they have a somewhat stony look, they are broad and 
simple in character and light and shade. In foliage and vegetation 
perhaps you will think him heavy and ungraceful ; but you must 
recollect that these portions of the landscape were, in his works, 
always subservient to architecture.” To the works of the late 
William Hunt, and to those of David Cox, he pays a tribute of 


admiration while holding them up as excellent studies for the | 


student. An extremely graceful characteristic of the present 
volume, by the way, is the sympathetic spirit in which the author 
writes of contemporary art and artists. His remarks on the works 
and artistic character of the late John Leech are particularly 
admirable, and valuable from the practical direction which he has 
given them. They are as follow :— 


7 Although _not a painter, and not influencing art through the 
medium of pictures or colour, perhaps no man has contributed so 
much to the general taste and enjoyment by the use of his pencil as 
one we have just lost—John Leech. He was, indeed, a most popular 
and truly lamented artist; he was loved as well as admired by all, for 
he portrayed so truly, and yet with such grace and humonr, the various 


passing events of life, that when we looked to his works we saw even | 


our failings represented through a most flattering medium. I call 
Leech a fine example for those who desire to draw faithfully from 
nature, and I am sure every one in this room would wish to have 
possessed his most enviable talent. We ought then to examine how it 
was he pleased 80 universally, First, he drew so truthfully, and yet 
apparently 80 easily, it appeared as if his lines fell on paper without 
effort, and without the horrors of painful correction; but, for the 
encouragement of those amongst you who feel depressed in their first 
studies from nature, I must tell you that, besides having great natural 
abilities, Leech took immense pains, In the late collection of his 
sketches, I could See several instances of careful revision of first ideas 
such as horses with five legs, one being rejected, or figures with three 
arms, or even four arms, the action not having been sufficiently well 
expressed for his fastidious taste. Leech had, above all, a sound 
knowledge of the figure, and amidst all his devotion to fashion and 
fashionable costume, you can see very well the form is always correct 
and graceful. Joined to this charming power of seizing the most 
characteristic points, he had sufficient wit in his pencil to give great 
point to his jokes, and to make his hits relished as. well as felt. But 








The hand can generally make lines and curves in some | 


here let me tell you a witty pencil is produced only by a witty mind; 
a man cannot show with his pencil what he has not seen and appre. 
ciated, any more than an author can write thoughts that he has not 
felt. Mere copying of nature will not do; no, something more ig 
wanted ; we want the poet, the artist, and the man as well, to touch 
our feelings, and Leech was all these, and therefore we miss him go 
much, for his place will not be filled again in a hurry. Moreover, the 
scenes that he drew were, like Sir Edwin’s, highly English and 
popular; the hunting-field and its various incidents, the sea-shore, and 
the drawing-room, all came alike to his pencil. Perhaps no man hag 
ever sketched the action and paces of a hunter so truly as Leech; and 
he ennobled the branch he followed to such an extent that he must 
not be looked upon as a caricaturist, but as a real draughtsman from 
nature.” 


In closing Mr. Barnard’s book, we can unhesitatingly say of it, 
that it furnishes the student with ample means for setting out in 
the right direction upon the path of study ; the only objection we 
have to make to it is, that it gives him somewhat more reading 
than he requires. The instruction imparted is excellent; we 
should have preferred its being given without the addition of irre- 


| levant matter. 








A SCOTCH PASTORAL.* 


PasToraL poetry has generally been unlucky in its treatment in 
the modern world. There are various kinds, and to all some 
objection might be made. Of the purely ideal order, such as 


| Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess” and Milton’s “Comus,” it ma 


be remarked that, beautiful as they are, they deal too much wi 


| abstractions and mythological figures to suggest the truth of nature 


in any broad and general sense. Pope’s Pastorals are not truthful 
in any sense whatever, either of reality or ideality, but are mere 
scholastic exercises, in which courtly ladies and gentlemen play at 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and pretend that they are living in 


_ the Golden Age. Spenser's “Shepherd’s Kalendar,” and William 


Browne’s “ Shepherd’s Pipe,” hit the proper medium between 
simplicity and art with greater skill; but the writing is often weak 
and uninteresting, and even here the country people have some- 
thing of a made-up look. Some of the best rural poetry in the 
English language, in the way of mere description, is to be found in 


| Browne’s “Britannia’s Pastorals”; but the characters have no great 


vitality. Drayton, again, is elaborately mythological ; and, though 
the compositions in the same vein of Gay and Ambrose Philips make 
a nearer approach to the delineation of actual country life, in pro- 
portion as they do so they are the more dull and clownish. Doric 
poetry has, in truth, never been well acclimatized in England, nor 
indeed in any modern country. Theocritus, and a few other of the 
ancient Greeks, contrived, by means of their special genius and of 
the special circumstances by which they were surrounded, 
to turn pastoral poetry into something exquisitely ideal, 
and yet not violently contradicting the sentiment of truth, 
as one conceives it in relation to rural scenes and manners, 
From the flowers of Hymettus and of Hybla they extracted a 
honey which has flowed sweet and golden from their times to these. 
But, however much allowance we may be required to make for the 
exalting influence of the lapse of time, which shows us antiquity to 
some extent transfigured by the light of distance, there is good 
reason to believe that the old Greek manners were really more 
gracious and poetical than our own. The loveliness of their 
climate and scenery appears to have given a contour and harmony 
to the whole life of the Hellenes ; and the visible beauty of their 
Pantheon, the prevalence of art in its most majestic forms, and the 
free, supple, sensuous, cheerful habit of the Greek mind (cheerful 
except where it puzzled itself with cloudy thoughts of Fate and 
inexorable Nature), disposed even the uneducated to a certain 
choice and delicate expression, such as we lack in modern Europe. 
The herdsmen and peasant girls of Theocritus are, of course, 
beings of poetry; but they do not jar so utterly against our 
sense of antique Sicilian life as the similar creations of modern 
pastorals do against our knowledge of what rustic existence actually 
is at this day. Even in the pastorals of Virgil we see a falling-off 
from the Greek ideal, in the same degree that Roman poetry 


| was inferior to that of the elder nation ; for the Mantuan frequently 


introduces town thoughts and Imperial politics into his woodlands 
and his reedy vales. The “ Amyntas” and “ Pastor Fido” of the 
Italians are a species of dramatic masks, too cultured and high-bred 
to harmonize with the freshness of nature; while such prose 
romances as the “ Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sydney, and the similar 


| productions of Spanish pens, bury everything beneath a mountain 


of learning and literary ingenuity, and are complete departures 
from the original idea of pastoral. 

In the work which Dr. Longmuir has reprinted, we haye 
specimen of Scotch pastoral, according to the fashion of the last 
century. Allan Ramsay, in his “Gentle Shepherd,” had already 
encouraged in the northern kingdom a taste for this species of 
composition, when it occurred to Alexander. Ross, a poor pa 
schoolmaster of Lochlee, at the foot of the Grampians, to write 4 
pastoral poem describing in heroic couplet the lives and loves of 
the peasants with whom he was familiar. Ross was a native of the 
county of Aberdeen, and was born in 1699. He was of humble 
origin, but, like many other Scotchmen, received a very fair amount 





* Helenore; or, the Fortunate Shepherdess: a Poem in the Broad Beotel 
Dialect. By Alexander Ross, A.M. A New Edition, containing ® Skete 
Glenesk, a Life of the Author, and an Account of his Inedited 
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of scholarship, first at the parish school, and afterwards at Maris- | 


chal College, Aberdeen. It was when he was about thirty-three 
years of age, and a married man, that he obtained the appointment 
at Lochlee to which we have referred ; and this office bs retained 
till his death. He seems to have been a contented, amiable, medi- 
tative man, fond of taking long walks over the mountains, of noting 
rural scenes and rural ways, of reading such books as he possessed, 
and of writing songs and pastoral poetry. Lochlee, we are told by 
Dr. Longmuir, lies in the north-west corner of Angus or Forfar- 
shire, at the southern extremity of the Highlands, The scenery is 
picturesque, and the locality abounds in traditions of a poetical 
nature. Ross appears to have seldom gone beyond this region, but 
to have passed his life in useful labours and quiet thoughts within 
the circuit of the hills and dales. He had his compensation for what- 
ever was dull and monotonous in his existence in the great good gifts 
of cheerfulness, health, and long life ; and in 1784, at the advanced age 
of eighty-five, he quietly passed away. The “‘ Fortunate Shepherdess,” 
his chief, though not his only poem, was first printed in 1768, when 
he was already an old man; but he had published some “ Religious 
Pastorals” several years before, and there is no doubt that the 
“Fortunate Shepherdess” had been extensively circulated in 
manuscript for a long while among the village populations. It 
was originally written in pure English, but the author was induced 
by a friend to turn it into the Scotch dialect, and in the broadest 
of “ broad Scotch” it now comes to us. Its introduction to the 
general public was due to the good offices of Beattie, the author of 
the “ Minstrel,” who caused the poem to be printed, and recom- 
mended it in several places, though, as it would seem, in a some- 
what lofty and patronizing style. The work was an immense 
favourite in Scotland for many years, and has been printed various 
times ; but of late it has passed out of note, and we doubt if it 
will ever again take any very high stand. Scotland is rapidly 
becoming less and less national, or provincial—whichever be the 
right word ; and with the progress of railways and electric tele- 
graphs the old Doric will to a great extent disappear. Such 
geniuses as Burns and Scott will of course survive in spite of any 
change ; but Ross was a man of far smaller powers. The dialect 
in which he writes differs considerably from what may be called 
“classical Scotch,” and we must confess that, even with the aid of 
a glossary (which, by the way, is not very complete), we toil through 
it with considerable difficulty. The author had unquestionably 
a quick eye for natural scenery, and wrote at times with vigour 
and picturesqueness ; but his poem, on the whole, appears to us 
very dull, though we are willing to concede that this may be owing 
to our imperfect comprehension of the text. 

Dr. Longmuir has evidently regarded his work as a labour of 
love; but he is terribly diffuse and wearisome. He writes 126 
pages of prolegomena, when twenty or thirty would have amply 
sufficed ; he retails trivial anecdotes with irritating minuteness ; 
and he literally “ hones” over his hero in a most absurd manner. 
Referring to the fact that Ross could not succeed in inducing the 
parishioners of Lochlee to record the births of their children, and 
quoting his expression that he “hoped the world would excuse him 
when the register was found deficient,” Dr. Longmuir bursts out in 
this fashion :—“ Yes, the world readily excuses the imperfection of 
the register, seeing that it required an Act of Parliament, and a 
penalty of twenty shillings, to compel oan to perform the duty 
that the parishioners of Lochlee neglected ; the world applauds 
thy disinterestedness that spontaneously forced a favour on those 
families whose children’s names thou didst record ; and the world 
regrets that thou shouldst have been thus deprived of the slight 
addition that the dues arising from these registrations would have 
added to thy slender income!” Was there ever such a storm in a 
teacup before ! 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON.* 


Mr. Ropertson’s career was a short, and, to some extent, a 
painful one, if we reckon length of life by days and years. He 
was born in 1816, at the house of his grandfather, Colonel 
Robertson, in London. The settled purpose of his youth was to 
enter the army, but he was destined for the ranks of the Christian 
ministry, in the exercise of which he displayed all the fire and 
energy of his naturally martial character. After some preparatory 
studies at the University of Edinburgh, he matriculated at 
Brazenose College, Oxford, where he seems to have passed a 
laborious and somewhat secluded life. The Tractarian movement 
was at that time engrossing a large portion of the most remarkable 
men of the University, and many efforts were made to induce Mr. 
Robertson to join the party. It was a critical moment for a mind 
80 young, eager, and sanguine ; but calm reflection, and a careful 
study of the New Testament, convinced him once for all that 
the Tractarian school was in error. On quitting college, he was 
ordained to a curacy at Winchester. Thence he passed successively 
to Cheltenham and Oxford, and at length, in 1847, accepted the 
incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, which he occupied until 
his death. 

_ in order to a right appreciation of Mr. Robertson's character, it 
18 essential, in the volumes before us, to distinguish between what 
1s purely historic, and what is simply critical on the part of the 
author. We have here to scrape away the gilding with which 
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the cunning hand of the biographer has overlaid the marble, 
before we can really gaze upon the natural features of his hero. 
This is to be regretted, as the plain, unvarnished narrative, the 
simple and life-like portraiture of the man, would have been far 
more telling than all that exuberance of antithesis and illustration 
with which Mr. Brooke has sought to heighten the picture. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the reader's interest would have 
flagged, or that a life such as that of his friend need be told in the 
language alternately of apology and panegyric. Mr. Robertson 
lives in his letters, which are cast in the mould of his mental 
organization and idiosyncrasies. They reveal a mind exquisitel 
sensitive, heart craving for friendship and sympathy ; and, althoug 
neither were wanting to him—for during the whole of his career 
Mr. Robertson was certainly not without warm friends and admirers 
—there runs through his letters an undertone of sadness and 
isolation which is the index of a somewhat morbid and unhealthy 
tone of mind. Such was the sense of loneliness that weighed upon 
him at certain periods of his life, that he confesses to have found 
in trees and clouds, and forms and colours of things inanimate, 
more that he could in his own species. His intense love of the 
beautiful in nature is a striking feature in his letters, and it calls 
into play his descriptive powers, which were of no ordinary 
character. In one of his letters, dated from Schaffhausen, he 
writes :— 


“Last night I sat up long in my bedroom, unable to get to sleep, 
watching the Fall of the Rhine by moonlight. The pale beams fell 
beautifully upon the white foam, making the dark rocks darker still 
by contrast. The spray rose up, floating like thinnish silver tissue; 
aud the incessant roar of the falling water, softened by the distance 
into a murmar like that of a forest shaking in the wind, might have 
served for a soldier’s dirge or a poet’s lullaby. It was singularly 
solemn ; stars silent and clear above, looking out of a sky of infinite 
blue ; no wind, no cloud, and the stone statues on the terrace below 
glittering cold’ and white, like spectres gazing on the convulsion of the 
Rhine beneath them.” 


This is not, however, the general tone of Mr. Robertson’s letters, 
for in most of them “the strain is of a higher mood.” We meet 
with elaborate disquisitions upon theology, or some facts of political 
and social science that were prominent at the time. The wide 
range of topics which these letters embrace shows Mr. Robertson’s 
mind to have been such that he could invest with interest any 
subject upon which his attention was brought to bear. His 
character as a theologian is best seen in his sermons, but his letters 
sufficiently prove that he was of too fiery and impassioned a tem- 
perament to admit of that calmness of intellect which is needed to 
grapple with questions of pure theology. Hence we meet with 
certain neologisms in doctrine ; and, to tell the truth, we can 
scarcely conceive Mr. Robertson without them. To have ventured 
upon no hazardous and untrodden paths, to have acquired no fresh 
views of things, would for him have been intellectually to die. 
This must account for the apparent contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, the strange minglings of strength and weakness which con- 
tinually arise before us as we read his letters. It is interesting to 
follow step by step the change which came over his theological 
views and principles. His sympathies were at first with the 
Evangelical party ; but, accustomed as he was to transcendental 
theories, these moorings were soon loosened, and from that time 
Mr. Robertson and the Evangelicals appear to have kept up a 
running fire of dignified abuse. 


“ Never,” says his biographer, “ was he the leader or the servant of 
any party in the Church. He stood alone; he fought out his principles 
alone. He was the child of no theological father. One was his Captain, 
even Christ, and he did not care, provided he fought under Him the 
good fight, what regiment he belonged to.” 


It cannot, therefore, be wondered at that Mr. Robertson should 
have felt keenly his isolation ; but, having chosen his line of war- 
fare, the consequences were plain, and he was bound to accept them. 
Before taking into consideration Mr. Robertson’s public career, we 
must say that, although these letters furnish us with a key to the 
character of the writer, we do not appear to get a thorough 
insight into the whole man. There are wanting, not only in 
the letters, but in the biography in general, those little touches 
of home life which Plutarch considers essential to the thorough 
appreciation of character, and which the Greek biographer has so 
charmingly interwoven with his narrative. Although gifted with 
sympathies so intense, and a heart full of chivalrous sentiment, 
never once in the whole memoir is Mr. Robertson shown to us 
amid the inner sanctities of home life, or at ease in those quiet 
resting-places that are found beneath the shadow of domestic 
affection. ‘ bait | 

Of Mr. Robertson’s public life, the most interesting period is that 
which dates from his entering upon the incumbency of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton. His position as a Christian minister, and the 
rare and fascinating talent displayed in his sermons, drew at once 
all eyes towards him. His influence as a preacher was immense, 
and he possessed the key of all true eloquence—identification with 
his subject, and sympathy with his hearers. 


‘¢ Far above his keenness of sympathy for the true and beautiful, 
was his sympathy for the true and beautiful in union with living 
hearts. ...- His eloquence was not only the eloquence of apt 
expression, of apt illustration, and of excited feeliug ; it was also the 
eloquence of thought. He united, in a rare combination, imaginative 
with dialectic power. He felt a truth before he proved it... - He 
disentangled it from the crowd of images and thoughts which clustered 
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round it. There was no confasion in his mind. Step by step he led | Government, leased to a company for a fixed period. The highway, 
his hearers from point to point, till, at last, he placed them on the at every two miles, would coutain, ace widiog to Captain Macbay's 
summit, whence they could see all the landscape of his subject in scheme, a police station, and, at intervals of foar miles or so, accom. 
harmonious and connected order.” modation for roadside travellers. The work would be performed by 
; : ‘ : convicts, and the necessary materials, says our author, are to be found 

Speech in him was something regal : he ruled by it, not only i | in plenty on the respective shores. In the opinion of the galiant 
the pulpit, but on the platform and in conversation. During his Captain, these bridges would put an end to rebellion and discontent 
residence at Brighton, many subjects deeply affecting the well-being | in Ireland. They would enable us to pour in troops with great celerity 
of society were widely and freely discussed. To these he justly | if occasion required, and they would facilitate interchange of commo- 
felt no Christian minister could be insensible, and he threw himself | dities between the two islands, and the migration of the several peoples, 
heart and soul into the solution of some of the most difficult | The plan certainly has a lofcy sound; but we should like to know what 

roblems of social science. Whatever else he may have been | the engineers have to say. 

Meficient in, no one could justly accuse him of half-heartedness in Captain Castagnette: his Surprising, almost Incredible, Adventures, 
a cause. When once he had thrown himself into an enterprise, | (3,0. Beeton.) —We suppose the chief value of this volume is presumed 
difficulties and opposition seemed rather to augment than to damp | to lie, not in the translation of M. Manuel’s piece of outrageous humour 
his ardour. The good that resulted from his labours among the | and fancifulness, but in the illustrations by Gustave Doré by which 
working men of Brighton was incalculable ; and none can blame | the textis accompanied. These, like everything else proceeding from 


his endeavours to give a right impetus to, rather than suppress, the | this gifted artist’s pencil, are undoubtedly extremely clever; bat they 


Chartist movement. The unflinching and uncompromising way | are very disagreeable, and show a want of health in the designer's 
he took to attain his ends was likely to call forth strong mind. Captain Castagnette is an old veteran of the revolutionary and 





opposition and denunciations of Radicalism. He was no doubt | Napoleonic wars, who, having been knocked to pieces in several battles, 
misunderstood on many points, and hardly used by his adversaries ; | is to a great extant artificially made up with wood, leather, silver, &o, 
but we cannot look upon him, as his biographer would have us do, 
as a martyr to the truth, and “crowned with its crown—a crown of | 


Tho idea is unpleasant, but M. Doré seems to revel in it. He gives us 
| every conceivable variation of deformity and physical wretchedness, 
and in the battle-scenes we have some studies of mangling such as 
might be interesting to a surgical student, but which to the untrained 
stomach are nauseous. It is a pity to see so much ability turned to 
such questionable purposes. 


The Quadrilateral. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—One is led by the 
title of this book to expect something about the grim, four-sided for- 


thorns.” We are quite disposed, in judging Mr. Robertson's 


eenly susceptible mind, for then many a seeming paradox dis- 
appears, and ideas that may seem harsh and startling to other 


that a nature so sensitive and impetuous could have fulfilled a : ; , ) 
public career and gone through life without making many friends, | tress which keeps the Italians out of Venetia, and which made Louis 


, : - | Napoleon and his victorious legions pause in the midst of their onward 
and a still greater number of ened he — ty Rye ne to fo | career in 1859. However, it is simply a volame of poems on mis. 
more or less upon the give-and-take principle, and, lf always Under | oejjaneous subjects, written by three friends and dedicated to a fourth. 
arms, we must expect from certain quarters to be always under 


st e L vers | The title, therefore, is pureful fancifal, and rather misleading. Of the 
fire. But this will never raise us to the dignity of martyrs to the | verses themselves we can simply say that they are about out par with 
truth ; and if we speak, as we are told Mr. Robertson was accustomed | the ordinary run of books of poems, being neither strikingly good nor 
to do, at one time like a Liberal, and at another like a Conservative, | remarkably defective. 
5 must — = fellows if —_ — - — the screen A Century of Sonnets, and Other Verses. By Jacob Jones. (A. W. 
of our words, and if we are misunderstood, and reckoned an enemy | Rennett.)—It is many years since we have heard of Mr. Jacob Jones, 
by both parties. We do not dispute Mr. Brooke’s assertion that | who, in days when there was still some enthusiasm for dramatic art 
his friend saw the truth itself of the question, while they wished | among authors, wrote a tragedy entitled “ Ignez de Castro,” and some 
him only to see the half-truths which they each held ; but we are | other plays, portions of which are here reprinted. The sonnets which 
far from endorsing the sentiment that he met the fate of those who | form the major part of the present volume are oz all sorts of topics. 
are beyond their time. They are somewhat commonplace in substance, but are fluently and 
We yield heartily to Mr. Robertson that tribute of respect and | elegantly written, and show that Mr. Jones is not unforgetful of the 
veneration which is due to a superior mind ; and, amid the painfully | golden rule of Mr. Tarveydrop, to “ polish, polish, polish,” 


closing scenes of his chequered and active life, we are cheered and | The Open Competition for the Civil Service of India. By Manomohan 
consoled to see the thronging clouds sweep back, and the bright | Ghose, of the Calcutta University and Lincoln’s Inn. (@rtibner & 
sunshine of Christian peace and assurance irradiate his soul. | Co.)—The pamphlet before us is the production of a native Indian, 
He will live long in the hearts of men by the works that he has | who has apparently acquired a mastery of the Haglish language, and 
left behind; and no one can rise from the perusal of his life | an identity of feeling with European ideas and habits. He points out 
without feeling himself a wiser, a better, yet withal a sadder | what he conceives to be certain errors in the working of the Civil 
man. Service Examinations in India; but the subject is too much beset 
with technicalities to permit of our here entering into it. We can 
only add that Manomohan Ghose writes with temper and. discretion, 
and with a practical acquaintance with the subject. 


SHORT NOTICES. ih mate 
English History, from the Earliest Periods to Our Own Times. By thibovols. (iherene. isthes use coe 3 (be. i ene 
W. M. Lupton. (Longmans & Co.)—The design of Mr. Lupton’s | tation of Congress, in the House of Representatives, Washington ob 
volame is to assist students preparing for examination for the civil | the 12th of February. It is a sort of summary of the causes and 
service, army, and navy—a class for whom a great deal is being done | progress of the late civil war, as well as.an eul Hy on. the character 
in the way of compendiums, historical, geographical, scientific, literary, | of Mr. Lincoln. The tone, of course, is trteai Norti and & 


&c. In the composition of such a work, the graces of style are of deal of irritat r . : 
course disregarded—the great thing being fo maah.a8 one | good deal of irritation against this country is expressed. 


possible into a small space. Woe think Mr. Lupton has succeeded | We have also received Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage, Shilling 
very well in this respect, for he has packed away a vast amount of | Baronetage, and Shilling House of Commons, for 1866, all compiled 
information into the little pigeon-holes of his volume, and has really | by Edward Walford, M.A. ;—Beeton’s Sixpenny Book of Songs ;—a new 
told us a great deal in a highly condensed style. The leading points | Cdition of the Handy Book of Shopkeeping, or the 's Guide, 
throughout the narrative are distinguished by a thick letter, differing by the Author of “ Enquire Within” (Houlston & Wright) ;—Berkhamp- 
from the body of the type, and thus catching the eye; and an ample | stead Common, a statement by Mr. Augustus Smith, of Ashiyns Hall, 
index is given at the end. Short disquisitions on the Anglo-Saxon *” the Parish of Great Borkhampstead (and eke of the Scilly Ieles); 
government and Jaws, on the introduction of the feudal system, and touching his recent proceedings in levelling the enclosures on the said 
on the development of the British Constitution, are introduced into | COM, in opposition to Earl Brownlow (Stanford) ;—and Part Els 
the body of the work; at the end of each reign are appended a list of N° 4 of the Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British 
the chief discoveries of that reign, and a summary of Parliamentary Architects. 
 ebnonvom a genealogical tables are furnished, showing the connection 
ween the different dynasties; and the appendix contains chrono- | 
logical tities of betelea, sieges, mee, treaties, a short biographical | LITERARY GOSSIP. 
account of persons of note, a list o tish colonies and dependencies ' : ” “= ai 
with a brief history of their acquirement, and a table of Gedlcuepuvene “ ; — tse: pow ae ee + or, as the original —- — 
sovereigns, tracing the rise of the different European kingdoms. The 4g - prenpacens . la Mer,” has been subscribed tothe win 
a appears to fulfil its purpose very efficiently ; but the biographical Vorhane te collie thi : peak nae owt ae taken: 9 oe a - 
ts of eminent men show some serious omissions. gous who h : ; was with the * Life of Gat’ a 
ave intelligence enough to understand the work have 
The United Kingdom really United (Ireland to England): How to | sufficient education to read it in the original. Of the Freach edition 
Obtain Good and Cheap Beef and Unfailing Crops. By Captain W. | we hear that more than 5,000 copies were disposed: of in-Paris alone 
Macbay. (Stanford.)—The project advocated in this pamphlet is | in the course of forty-eight hours, and the price was eighteen francs pet 
nothing less than the linking of Ireland to Great Britain by two | copy. Victor Hago has not always been lucky in the scraps of out- 
bridges across the Channel—one from St. David’s Head, in Wales, to | landish tongues with which he has garnished his book. For instance, 
Carnsore Point, Wexford, a distance of about forty miles, with a | what translator would not feel puzzled at such a style of English 
maximum depth of fifty-three fathoms ; the other, from Port Patrick, | salatation as “ Good-bye, how do you do?” which is the author’s 
in Scotland, to Donaghadee, Ulster, about twenty miles across, with a | recollection of the phrase used by one Englishman towards avother ! 
depth of seventy fathoms. The substracture would be a sea-wall, so | And how does the reader think our novelist renders into his native 
laid as to give a draft for shipping of forty or fifty feet; on this the | tongue“ The Firthof Forth” ? Why, “ La Premitrede la Quatridme” 
superstructure would be reared, leaving apertures, bridged over, at | —the “ first of the fourth.” : 
intervals of every half-mile, for the passage of ships, the archways | It appears that at the sale of the late John Leech’s drawing*, which 


being alternately appropriated for vessels going north and south. | took pl isti i 
. : - | place at Messrs. Christie & M ; months since, thé 
Each of these bridges would embrace four lines of rail, two for pas- | Prince of Wales was one of the largusk-tenpeeth These origin 


sengers and two for luggage; a carriageway, and a footway—the two | drawings have recently been framed, and the walls 
: ’ now hang @ 
latter to be public highways, and the former, when completed by the of the Prince’s hreenke apartment at Marlborough Haaes. 
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We omitted to mention last week that some admirers of George 
Cruikshank have formed themselves into a committee, with Mr. John 
Ruskin as president, and Sir W. Trelawney as vice-president, for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions for a testimonial to be presented 
to the veteran artist. A large sum has already been received, and 
the testimonial is likely to assume much more considerable proportions 
than were at first talked of. Mr. Cruikshank is in his 76th year, 
and is as hale and hearty as many men twenty years his junior. 

Speaking of Cruikshank, we are reminded that, in a notice of him 
which appeared a few days ago in a morning paper, attention was 
directed to the admirable essay upon his genius from the pen of 
Mr. Thackeray, published in the Quarterly Review some years 
since. This, as most collectors of Cruikshankiana will know, is 
an error. It was in the Westminster Review for 1840 that the article 
in question appeared, adorned with numerous pictures which the pub- 
lisher of the famous Comic Almamack, and other possessors of the 
artist’s engravings, had lent to the editor as illustrations to the paper. 
The then editor of the Westminster, Mr. John Robertson, corrects the 
statement alluded to, and adds that he “ was himself the first to treat 
the subject of caricature in a quarterly review, having published an 
essay on it in the Westminster Review in the year 1839; and, at Mr. 
Robertson’s request as editor, Mr. Thackeray wrote for subsequent 
numbers two essays—one on French caricatures, and the other on 
George Cruikshank.” Mr. Robertson farther remarks that the writer 
who would make Thackeray a contributor to the Quarterly in those 
days must belong “‘ to a new generation,” and “ could not imagine the 
width and depth of the political gulf which yawned five-and-twenty 
years ago between Mr. W. M. Thackeray and the Quarterly Review— 
the review of Mr. John Gibson Lockhart. Mr. Thackeray was only, 
or chiefly, known in those days from his connection with a newspaper 
called the Constitutional, which, during a brief existence, advocated 
what was called “the extremest Radicalism.” This, perhaps, was trae 
of 1840; but, subsequently to the success of “ Vanity Fair,” in 1847, 
the author was looked upon as a very different person, and shortly after 
this, we believe, an article from his pen was contributed to the pages 
of the Quarterly Review. 

It is not unlikely that the first idea of the guillotine suggested to 
the mind of Charles Vollance, who has just committed suicide here in 
London by means of such a machine, was taken from the reports 
given in most of the Continental newspapers, a few weeks ago, of the 
death of M. Couvreux, a French gentleman. It appears that this un- 
fortunate man was possessed of two ideas—a life of perfect virtue, 
and death without pain. He collected every work upon the guillo- 
tine, and in due time constructed one in his bedroom on the most 
approved principles, the axe weighing nearly 150Ib. Cats and fowls 
belonging to the neighbours were occasionally missed, and with these, 
it is supposed, were perfurmed his earliest experiments. Splendid 
curtains were next hung around the instrument of death, and, when 
all was ready, M. Couvreux, attired in white flannel, lay down, face 
uppermost, under the machine. In the morning, the body was found 
in this position, the head having been struck off on to a pillow of eider- 
down laid for the purpose. The will, dividing his property amongst 
the hotel servants, is at the present moment the subject of a legal dis- 
pute. From the report of the preparations made by Vollance, it seems 
more than probable that he had taken his ghastly lesson from 
Couvreux, 

The American papers (for what reason we do not know) deny that 
our Poet Laureate is engaged upon any new poem entitled “The 
Death of Lucretius.” They say it is only “a piece of English 
gossip.” 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, she eminent linguist, has just returned to 
London from the frontiers of Spain, where he has been staying for 
some time, studying the affinity of the Basque idiom with the Spanish 
and French languages. 

After all the alarming reports that have appeared in the newspapers 
relative to the deadly insects known as Trichine, which have recently 
been discovered in the pork of some places on the Continent, it is 
satisfactory to know that two eminent professors—Delpech, of Paris, 
and Reynal, of Alfort—have just prepared a careful report of their 
investigations into the subject. In the first place, it is pleasant to 
learn that everywhere the mortality of individuals who had partaken 
of the diseased pork has been very light when compared with the 
stories put in circulation. The statements, too, that no kind of cook- 
ing succeeds in completely destroying the insects, also fall to the 
ground. The Professors assure us that water heated to 167° Fahr. is 
quite sufficient to destroy the Trichine, and that meat thoroughly 
salted is also safe. The substance of the report is, that the insects 
have only made their appearance in those place where pigs are fed off 
the most disgusting of offal; and that only in those parts where 
pork is eaten in an almost uncooked state have consumers suffered 
from Trichinosis. As the pork trade has suffered very considerably 
in this country of late, owing to the rumours circulated in the news- 
papers, the leading facts of Messrs. Delpech and Reynal’s report can- 
not be too widely circulated. 

The statement which recently appeared in a contemporary, 
announcing the death of Artemus Ward, with his wife and children, 
from the effects of a railway collision in the Southern States, is without 
the slightest foundation. Artemus Ward is not married, he has no 
— aera and he is not in the Southern States. He is at present inthe 

est, making some final arrangements before visiting this country. 

M To the list of “ Noble Authors” must be added the name of the 
Per g of Huntly, who has recently contributed to the fands now 
> vlan — for the Training College at Peterborough the proceeds 
a a rom the sale of a magnificent guinea book entitled “ Thoughts 
fee Flowers of the Field, by Maria Antoinetta, Marchioness of 
cre: Lhe Messrs. Day & Son have produced this very beautiful 
the weil of decorative printing. The flowers selected are some of 
abbas to be found in our fields, including the Forget-me-not, 

The 4, which there is a remantic legend. 
with the tet which we mentioned some time ago as being connected 
new tunéiien Strahan, is now abont to be published by them. The 

publishers say “that the distinctive character of: this serial 
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bears somewhat the same relation to other magazines that the 
pleasure-yacht bears to other ships;” and that in future they “ will 
strive to make it worthy of the widest circulation.” We wish them 
every success, and, from the growing favour which is being extended 
towards it amongst that large class known as “ young people,” we 
have little fear that their exertions will be fully rewarded. 

The death of Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., the author of several 
topographical and antiquarian works, is mentioned in the Cambridge 
papers. Mr. Cooper was for many years town-clerk of Cambridge, 
and his ability and peculiar biographical knowledge of English 
worthies, gave him a celebrity amongst literary men all over the 
kingdom. Prior to his decease, we believe this gentleman and his 
son were for some time engaged upon a new “ Biographia Britan- 
nica” which one of our publishers has in preparation. Mr. Cooper 
was the author of “ Memorials of Cambridge,” “ Annals of Cambridge,” 
and the “‘ Athens» Cantabridgiensis”: the last two are unfinished, 

The statement that Alexandre Dumas had produced a new drama 
with the title of * Daniel Lambert,” is, it appears, incorrect. The 
Publishers’ Circular says :—“ English readers will no doubt conjure 
up visions of an enormous stout hero, walking or wheeled abont in a 
gigantic Bath-chair throughout the length and breadth of five acts. 
Curiously enough, this name, which in English ears only awakens 
associations of that demon which Mr. Banting has so successfully 
grappled with, appears to the French mind to be suggestive of all that 
is romantic, slim, elegant, and sentimental.” The Circular’s specula- 
tions are ingenious, but it was misinformed like ourselves. The real 
name of the piece, according to the latest accounts, is ‘ Gabriel 
Lambert,” not that of the stout gentlemen on the Lndgate-hill 
signboard, 

Mr. William Johnson, of the Bombay Civil Service, is preparing an 
important work, designed to form a complete gallery of types of the 
Oriental races, tribes, residents, and visitors of Bombay. It consists 
of a series of photographs, with letterpress descriptions, each photo- 
graph representing a group taken from life. The volumes are in 
large double foolscap folio form, handsomely printed and bound, the 
first comprising twenty-six photographs of groups of figures selected 
from the tribes of Gujerat, Kurtch, and Kithiawir. When completed, 
the work will form a complete panoramic view of the tribes of South. 
Western India. To the ethnologist, and to all who are specially 
interested in India, it must be peculiarly valuable. The price is 
unfortunately high, and we suppose could not be otherwise, each 
volame being issued to subscribers at five guineas, by Mr. W. J. 
Johnson, of 121, Fieet-street, who is also the printer of the work. 
Two volumes only have as yet appeared. 

“The Journal ofa Playgoer” is the title of Mr. Henry Morley’s 
new work, in which he is to give his experiences as a dramatic critic. 

Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons have published a beautiful specimen of 
a new “General Atlas for Families and Students,” by Dr. Alexander 
Keith Johnston, which will consist of forty-five maps, and be sold, 
when bound, for two guineas and a half. 

Mesers. Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, will shortly publish a 
volume entitled “A Year in Sweden with Frederika Bremer.” The 
authoress is a daughter of Mary Howitt, the translator, and for many 
years the friend, of Miss Bremer, and her work is stated to be a diary 
of twelve months’ daily intercourse with this remarkable woman. 
The book will also contain pictures of life both in the capital and the 
country, as well as notices of the most distinguished people, 

Mr. BENTLEY announces for immediate publication Dean Hook’s 
fifth and sixth volumes of ** The Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,” concluding the life of Cranmer; the fourth and concluding 
volume of Dr. Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” translated by the Rev. 
W. Pitt Dickson; ‘‘Curtius’s History of Greece,” 3 vols.; the Hon. 
Miss Eden’s * Travels in India,” with illustrations; “The Naturalist 
in British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island,” by J. R. Lord, Esq., 
with numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Charles Townshend, Wit and States- 
man,” by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘‘ Modern Eccentrics,” by John Timbs, 
Author of “Olub Life in London,” &c.; “ After the Storm, or North 
America in 1865,” by J. E. H. Skinner, Author of “ The Tale of Danish 
Heroism ;” “The Life of Beethoven,” by Dr. Nohl, translated by 
Miss Burnett; and “‘A Posthumous Work,” by Silvio Pellico, translated 
by Lady Georgina Fullerton. Mr. Bentley also announces, among other 
novels, ** All in the Dark,” by J. Sheridan Le Fann, 2 vols.; ‘* Plain 
John Orpington,” by the Author of “ Lady Flavia,” and “ Lord Lynn’s 
Wife ;” and “The Hidden Sin,” 3 vols, 

Messrs. J. Parker & Co.’s list of works in preparation includes— 
‘* Ts Explanation on the Part of Rome Impossible?” in reference to 
the Pastoral Letter of Archbishop Manning; “ The Oxford Lenten 
Sermons for 1866: The Chureh ordained by Christ to maintain his 
Conflict with the Powers of Darkness; “ A Short Summary of the 
Evidences for the Bible,” by the Rev. T. 8. Ackland; “ Lays of the 
English Cavaliers,” by John Daniell; &. 

Messrs. Rovrtepcr & Sons have in preparation “Men I have 
Known,” by William Jerdan; and “The Constable of France,” by 
James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 

Messrs. Houtston & Wricat will publish in a few days, “ Familiar 
Illustrations of Scottish Life,” embodying nearly five hundred anec- 
dotes and stories, chiefly original, by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 

Messrs. TinsLEY Brotsaers will publish shortly — “ Sunnyside 
Papers,” by Andrew Halliday, Author of “ Everyday Papers,” in one 
vol.; and “ Emily Foinder, a Novel,” three vols, 

Messrs. Triisner & Co.’s publications in preparation include— 
‘‘ Venetian Life,” by W. D. Howells, U. 8. Consul at Venice, one vol. ; 
«“ Anguste Comte and Positivism,” and “ Handbook of Modern Arabic,” 
by F. W. Newman; “Renan and Strauss, an Essay,” by Edward 
Zeller, translated from the German, with introductory remarks by the 
translator; ‘ Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed,” &c., by a Layman ; 
“pur si Muove,” by N. A. Nicholson; “ Incentives to the Higher 
Life,” by the Rev. W. Chatterton Coupland, B.A.; “ Connected 
Poems,” by Charles Seabridge ; “‘ The Last Days of Rajah Rammobun 
Roy,” by Mary Carpenter, with portrait and illustrations ; “ Tiustra- 
tions of the Divine Government ;” and,‘ On Epidemics, Querantine, 
and Contagion,” by Southwood Smith, M.D. 
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5th edit. S8vo., 8s. 6d. 
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Wesleyans — Statistics of Dublin Dissent — The 
General Assembly — Regium Donum — The Rev. 
Richard Dill and the Widow Magee — The Magee 
College—Liberality of Mr. Findlater—The late Dr. 
Carlile, Commissioner of Education — The Rev. 
John Halls — Decline of Dissent in Dublin — 
Subserviency to the Kstablishment — The Irish 
Presbyterians Unrepresented in Parliament, 

Fine Arts :— 
An International Society of Fine Arts, 
Music, 

ScrENCE. 


Mongy anv ComMERCE :— 
The Joint-Stock Discount Company. 


Rgvizews or Books, &c. 





Post-offiee Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
_ , Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oad. 
Four Lines and under ....... eosdbiesee lisacbidehee y Ong -% 
Each additional Line .......... secestdbis vesiee andes 0 0 6 
Whole Column,.......-..++0+0 peqaendesse sabdéscdaenied $880 
BUD © acicscncdenssesssccacsctccccccsscncsbeeseasencssoseace 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line, 





Advertisements should be addressed, ‘‘ Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. W. S. WOODIN’S BADEN- 
BADEN and UP IN THE AIR, an entirel 
new entertainment, written by T. W. Robertson, wi 
be produced for the first time at the Polygraphic-hall, 
King William-street, Charing-cross, every evening at 
8, from Marck 29th. Doors open at half-past 7, com- 
mence at 8. Luxurious sofa spring stalls, 5s.; baleon 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; back seats, 1s. A plan of stalls 
may be seen and seats secured at the Hall from 11 
to 5. 





R. W. S. WOODIN’S FIRST 

MORNING PERFORMANCE Saturday, 

March 3l1st, at 3. Doors open at half-past 2. A plan 

of stalls may be seen and seats secured at the Hall 
from 11 to 5. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK,. 
EXHIBITION of SPRING FLOWERS, AZA- 
LEAS, &c., Saturday next, April7. Tickets 2s. 6d. 
each, to be obtained at the Gardens by vouchers from 
Fellows of the Society. Gates open at 2 o’clock. 
Band from 3 past 2 to 4 past 5, Tickets not used at 
the Spring Exhibitions will be admitted to the Exhibi- 
- of John Waterer’s AMERICAN PLANTS in 
une, 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT—Wednesdays, May 9th, June 6th, and July 
4th. Tickets 4s, each. 











RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association 
will be held at NOTTINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 22, and the following days, under the Pre- 
sidency of W. R. GROVE, Esq., Q.C., F.R.8., &c. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be 
sent to the Arsistant-General Secretary before Aug. 1. 

Information concerning the Local arrangements 
may be obtained from the Local Secretaries at Notting- 
ham (Dr. Robertson, E, J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., 
Rey. J. F. M‘Callan). 

General Secretary —Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 

42, Rutland-gate, London. 
Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, Esq., 
5, Park-villas, Oxford, 
General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 
50, Grosvenor-place, London. 





RACTICAL GEOLOGY. — King’s 

College, London.—Professor TENNANT, 'F.G.8., 
will commence a Course of LECTURES on FRIDAY 
MORNING, APRIL 13th, at 9 o’clock, having especial 
reference to the application of Geology to Engineer- 
ing, Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture, 

he Lectures will be continued on each succeeding 
eee: 4 and Friday, at the same hours, Fees, 


£1. 1ls. 6 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





CHURCH WANTED.—A benevolent 


person wishing to build a Church may hear of 
an ew, by applying, by letter, to B., No. 28, 
Bartholomew Villas, Bartholomew-road, N.W. An 
excellent site, the future care of the Church, Divine 
service daily, and a trained choir, can be secured, 
The expense of building the Church will be according 
to the desire and means of the Benefactor. 


OODCUT PRINTING. — Messrs. 

Cox & Wyman execute every description of 

PRINTING in the best manner, with promptness 

and punctuality, and at moderate charges.—COX & 

WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General 

Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, W.C. 


ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no further 
sums can be received as payment in full in anticipa- 
tion of Calls, in respect of the Scrip Certificates of this 
Company, after Saturday the 14th of April next, until 


further Notice. 
DEVON, Chairman. 








6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 


TEANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. — NEW YORK DIVISION, 
SBECOND MORTGAGE BONDS: Pennsylvania 
Division, First Mortgage Bonds.—Interest payable 
2nd April, atthe CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), 
The Coupons from the above Bonds will be paid on 
the 2nd April, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and 
must be left two clear days at the Office of the Com. 
peony, 5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, 
estminster, for examination. If sent by post, a 
cheque for the amount will be remitted in course, 


5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, March 20, 1866, 








REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

EASTER HOLIDAYS.—First and Second 

Class Return Tickets (Ordinary and Express) taken 

on Thursday, 29th March, and intervening days, wil] 

be available for the Return Journey on any day up to 
and including Tuesday, 3rd April. 


On GOOD FRIDAY, 30th March, Special Trains 
will, in addition to the Sunday Ordinary Trains, be 
run between Bury and Cambridge, in connection with 
the Upand Down Ordinary Morning Trains between 
London and Cambridge. Morning and Evening Trains 
will also be run between Colchester, Wivenhoe, and 
Weeley, in connection with the Main Line Trains, 


Superintendent's Office, By Order. 
London, March 6th, 1866. 





TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 


HE UNION CEMENT and BRICK 
COMPANY, Lrimirzp. 


Capital £60,000 in 12,000 shares of £5. 


Ten Shillings pee Share on Application, and Ten 
Shillings on Allotment, 


DrREcTORS. 


The Right Hon, the Lord Tzxnuam, West Barnet, 
Herts J, emnomg 

Joszgen A. Horner, Esq., West Barnet Lodge, Herts 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Robert Abbott, Esq., Alford, Lincolnshire. 

Faancis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. Gate High Sheriff), 
Pilton House, Drogheda, and The Reform Club, 


London. 

William Paul Clift, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, 
London. 

Captain W. F. Portlock Dadson, Blackheath, London. 

John Gravett Hilton, Esq., Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

Edward William Madams, Esq., Shipowner, Grace- 
church-street, London, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Thomas Marsh, Esq., Dorking, Surrey. 

Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General for the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. 

Charles Knowles Trotman, Esq., 7, Kensington-park- 
terrace, London. 

Edward Twelvetrees, Esq., Contractor, Biggleswade, 
Beds., and New Barnet, Herts. 


GENERAL Manacer,—B. Fawcett Glover, Esq. 


The Company is manufacturing the best Portland 
Cement and Suffock Bricks at their Works, Burgh 
Castle, Great Yarmouth. At the Annual Meeting on 
February 27th, 1866, a dividend at the rate of TEN 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM was declared. The 
Board are now making a further issue of Shares in 
order to erect additional Machinery, which, when 
completed, will probably increase the dividends. 
Prospectus and Report of Meeting sent free on ap- 
plication. WILLIAM FARMER, Secretary. 


Offices, 49, Bedford-row, London, W.C, 


NY ATION AL PROVINCIAL BANK 
OF ENGLAND, 
(Established in the year 1834.) 
OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business 
in London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head 
Office, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Threadneedle- 


street; and at the St. James’s Branch, 14, Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall. 





Subscribed Capital ............ £2,100,000 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ............000+6: 1,080,000 0 0 
Ps) | eee 225,452 6 2 


Number of Shareholders, 1704. 


The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties trans- 
acting banking business with it in London. Customers 
keeping accounts with the Bank in town may have 
monies lp to their credit at its various Branches, and 
remitted free of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office and at St. James’s Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted 
called deposit receipts, and interest is allowed accord- 
ing to the value of money from time to time as adver- 
tised by the Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN 
ao KS, whether joint-stock or private, is under- 

aken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are EFFECTED in all 
British and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, 
&e., received for customers. 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the uee of travellers on 
the Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements 
can be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Bank, Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and 
Correspondents, may be had on application at the 
Head Office and at St. James’s Branch. 

By order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, ) Joint General 
E, ATKINSON, Managers. 
—— 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

Novick 1s HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at Lapy-pay must be renewed within 
Fifteen Thome at this Office, or with the Company § 


Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void, 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the RE- 
DUCED DUTY of 1s, 6d. per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company’s Agents, or to 
T, TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
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